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Those  800  Calories  To  sprawl  over  the  pages  of  the  more  popular 


JOHN  Citizen,  on  opening  his  paper  a  week  or  so 
ago,  read  with  varying  degrees  of  alarm  and 
despondency,  according  to  his  suggestibility,  that 
he  was  being  starved  to  death  owing  to  the  deficit 
of  800  or  so  Calories  per  day  in  his  diet,  whatever 
those  mysterious  entities  may  mean  to  him. 
Anyway  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish,  the  contention  being  backed  up  by  an 
eminent  medical  man. 

At  a  Press  conference  on  May  0,  Mr.  Strachey 
said  it  was  **  really  a  pity  for  a  man  with  a 
medical  degree  to  make  errors  of  that  magni¬ 
tude.”  It  was  in  the  categories  of  differential  ration¬ 
ing,  feedin/  out,  the  national  milk  scheme  and 
school  milk,  and  possibly  on  different  estimates 
of  unrationed  foods  that  the  discrepancy  arose. 

An  article  by  Drs.  £.  R.  Bransby  and  H.  E. 
Migee  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  (April  19, 
1947)  sets  out  to  show  Vw  the  gap  between 
rations  and  requirements  m  be  bridged.  The 
authors  come  to  the*  con  I  non  that  this  should 
present  no  difficulty  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  This  view  has  been  challenged  on  the 
grounds  of  certain  **  unwarrantable  assump¬ 
tions.” 

And  so  the  dreary  bickering  goes  on  between 
the  nutritionists,  the  politicians  of  different  hues, 
and  the  doctors.  To  sort  out  the  different  points 
would  need  a  volume.  With  Omar  Khayyam 
the  more  thoughtful  of  laymen  might  exclaim : 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint  and  heard  great  Argument 
About  it  and  about ;  but  ever  more 
Came  out  by  the  same  Door  as  in  I  went. 

It  must  be  agreed  that  Governments,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  need  periodical  “pepping  up.”  We 
should  like  to  know  the  real  strength  of  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  the  “  inexplicable  complacency  ”  of  the 
present  one.  But  emotive  language  such  as  “  We 
must  have  more  food,  however  we  get  it,  but  get 
it  we  must  ”  helps  not  one  whit. 
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Press  doleful  slogans  about  starvation  is  lament¬ 
able  psychology.  Meet  a  man  in  the  street  and 
tell  him,  however  well  he  really  is,  that  he  is  look¬ 
ing  ghastly  and  he  will  wilt  before  your  eyes. 

It  is  useless  (except  possibly  as  a  potential 
elector)  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman,  with  these  negative  suggestions. 
We  are  being  treated  to  a  surfeit  of  sobstuff, 
telling  us  what  miserable,  tired,  exhausted,  dis¬ 
illusioned  people  we  are. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  we  ignore  that  times 
are  difficult,  but  they  will  not  be  made  better  by 
this  whining  which  is  causing  a  wave  of  self-pity 
to  flow  over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  right  people  should 
tackle  the  right  people  and  that,  in  spite  of  their 
participation  in  a  glorious  democracy,  the  popu¬ 
lace  should  not  be  made  miserable,  but  should  be 
given  positive  suggestions.  This  does  not  mean 
deceiving  them.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  at  the 
moment  plenitude  of  food  is  simply  not  available 
over  the  whole  world,  and  that  everybody  has  to 
wait  for  better  times.  But  in  the  meantime  let  us 
stop,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  picturing  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  whole  world,  the  sorry 
mental  and  bodily  state  we  are  alleged  to  be  in. 

Anglo-Polish  Trade  Agreement 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Minister  of 
Food  of  the  arrival  by  the  end  of  September  of  the 
first  big  post-war  consignment  of  eggs  from 
Poland,  estimated  at  between  80  and  50  million, 
and  the  impending  signature  of  an  Anglo-Polish 
trade  agreement  indicate  the  scope  and  size  of 
Poland’s  possible  contribution  to  Britain’s  food 
pool. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  Poland’s  economy  has 
changed  from  a  predominantly  agricultural  to  a 
fairly  well  balanced  industrial-agricultural  struc¬ 
ture.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  country’s  intention  to 
maintain,  in  the  future,  a  high  volume  of  agri- 
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cultural  production  and  to  export  its  surpluses; 
compared  with  pre-war,  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
exports  of  the  more  highly  processed  goods. 

In  the  present  pK)st-war  period  the  British 
market  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Polish  food 
manufacturing  industry,  which  hopes  to  be  able  to 
sell  considerable  quantities  of  her  bacon  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  of  tinned  ham  and  other  canned 
meats. 

The  limiting  factor  in  processed  meats  export  is 
the  devastation  suffered  by  the  livestock  industry 
during  the  war.  The  relatively  low  reproduction 
rate  of  cattle  (7*5  per  cent.  p>er  annum)  is  likely  to 
hamper  an  expansion  of  the  lines  based  on  beef, 
but  the  position  is  considerably  easier  as  far  as  pigs 
are  concerned.  A  further  limiting  factor  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  acreage  available  for  potatoes,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  crops  used  as  feedingstuffs,  but 
this  may  be  partially  offset  by  the  lower  home  con¬ 
sumption  resulting  from  the  decrease  of  Poland’s 
population  compared  with  pre-war. 

The  re-entry  of  the  Polish  food  processing  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  world  markets,  of  which  the  most 
important  before  the  war  were  (in  addition  to  the 
U.K.  and  U.S.A.)  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
swift  progress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  war 
damaged  plants. 

The  fish  canning  industry,  the  scope  of  which, 
compared  with  before  1939,  has  increased  many 
times  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  Polish  sea¬ 
board,  presents  a  new  interesting  factor  in  food 
manufacturing.  Recent  reports  from  Gdansk 
(Danzig)  indicate  that  the  city’s  principal  fish 
processing  works  **  Gedania  ”  is  expanding  its 
facilities  and  will  shortly  be  able  to  can  50  tons  of 
cod  a  day.  Factories  at  other  points  of  the  Polish 
seaboard  are  also  expanding,  though  in  some  cases 
this  is  hampered  by  shortage  of  compressors  for 
the  freezing  units.  At  Stettin  a  fully  mechanised, 
new  fish  canning  factory  is  due  to  start  production 
in  June.  One  of  its  interesting  features  is  a  special 
conveyor  unit  accommodated  in  a  tunnel  con¬ 
necting  the  plant  directly  with  the  fishing  vessels’ 
basin.  The  capacity  of  the  factory,  which  is  to 
specialise  in  filleting  and  curing  of  cod,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  200  tons  of  raw  fish  a  day.  In  view  of 
the  heavy  preponderance  of  cod  in  Polish  catches, 
research  is  now  under  way  to  introduce  the  most 
varied  and  useful  ways  of  processing  this  fish.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  the  Central  Sea  Fisheries 
Laboratory  at  Gdynia  is  reported  to  have 
developed  a  new  cod  fishcake  in  tomato  juice  said 
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to  be  similar  in  taste  to  veal  cutlets.  Two  more 
cod-based  lines  prepared  in  a  pilot  plant  are  mock 
salmon  in  olive  oil,  reported  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  real  salmon,  and  black  and  red  caviare 
equalling  sturgeon  roe  in  quality  and  taste. 

Coal 

Anyone  wishing  to  start  a  new  journal  today  is 
limited  to  8  cwt.  of  paper  during  any  four- 
monthly  period.  Of  the  meagre  production  which 
this  ration  would  permit  not  more  than  one-fifth 
must  consist  of  advertisements.  Printing  costs 
are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
venture  succeed  on  this  basis.  That  is,  of  course, 
the  object — to  prevent  appearance  of  new  public¬ 
ations  under  present  conditions.  Prevention  is  all 
the  more  effective  because  paper  mills  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  supplying  any  but  regular  customers  on 
their  present  coal  allocation,  so  that  even  the 
allowed  ration  is  not  easily  obtainable. 

How,  then,  is  Coal — described  as  a  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  32-page  monthly  production,  to  tell  the 
story  of  mining  at  home  and  abroad — able  to 
make  its  bow  to  the  public  ?  On  the  advance 
publicity  alone,  which  was  distributed  to  “  every 
member  of  the  mining  industry,”  the  equivalent 
of  several  months’  paper  rations  must  have  been 
used.  The  answer  to  the  question  is,  apparently, 
that  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  the  National  Coal 
Board  are  not  bound  by  the  Orders  which  control 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  and  that  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  which  publishes  the 
journal,  has  top  priority  in  paper  supplies. 
Despite  the  advantages  which  the  Government 
has  taken  the  journal  is  run  as  a  commercial  pro¬ 
position  in  competition  with  other  journals. 
Advertisements  are  carried  and  a  charge  of  4d.  is 
made. 

Since  the  Orders  outlined  above  make  no 
special  provision  for  journals  of  technical  or 
educational  value  the  publication  of  Coal  cannot 
be  justified  on  ground  of  public  utility.  In  fact 
the  effect  of  the  Orders  is  rather  to  favour  the 
spate  of  borderline  sexual  and  supposedly  humor¬ 
ous  publications,  which  are  thriving  on  a  paper 
quota  based  on  their  pre-war  consumption.  Even 
if  the  argument  of  public  utility  be  accepted  can 
Coal  substantiate  a  claim  that  it  fills  a  national 
need  ?  The  justification  for  an  industrial  journal, 
not  excepting  Food  Manufacture,  should  be  that 
by  dissemination  of  information  about  the  best 
processes,  plant  and  materials,  production  and 
quality  are  improved.  Reference  to  enquiry  files 
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would  substantiate  our  own  claim  to  the  service 
we  are  able  to  render  manufacturers.  Coal  might 
also  be  expected  to  rally  the  miners.  Although 
they  must  by  now  be  tired  as  we  all  are  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  exhortation,  if  the  distinguished  body  of 
contributors  which  has  been  gathered  together 
(they  include  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  D.  W.  Brogan,  and 
cartoonists  Low  and  Vicki)  cannot  make  it  palat¬ 
able  no  one  can.  Nevertheless,  only  if  it  can 
eventually  be  shown  that  the  journal  has  raised 
pit  production  by  one  ton  more  than  the  coal  used 
in  power  and  resources  for  its  preparation  can 
critics  be  asked  to  lower  their  voices.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  impossible  to  stifle  a  protest  when 
the  Government  ignores  its  own  Orders  and  over¬ 
steps  the  proper  limits  of  its  functions,  thereby  in¬ 
fringing  the  province  of  the  Press.  Its  action 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  consideration  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Press,  to  which  we 
recommend  it. 

A  British-American  Customs  and  Monetary 
Union 

The  bold  solution  of  a  British-American 
Customs  and  Monetary  Union  is  advocated  by  Mr. 
Paul  de  Hevesy,  the  well-known  Hungarian  econo¬ 
mist.  He  recommends  the  gradual  fusion  of  the 
customs  areas  of  the  entire  British  Empire  with 
that  of  the  U.S.,  proposing,  moreover,  an  entirely 
new  currency  superseding  both  the  pound  and  the 
dollar.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  en¬ 
abling  people,  goods  and  capital  to  move  freely  in 
this  vast  area. 

It  is  indeed  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  bring  simultaneously  some  sixty  countries  into 
agreement  on  the  freedom  of  trade.  It  is  only 
logical  to  start  with  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  which 
have  a  common  language,  common  traditions,  a 
common  literature,  a  common  legal  system,  and 
also,  to  a  large  extent,  a  common  outlook. 

This  customs  area,  so  Mr.  de  Hevesy  suggests, 
should  not  be  exclusive.  All  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Russia,  should  be  invited  to  join  it. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  all  differences  prevailing 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.  are  mere 
trifles,  except  the  wide  cleavage  opened  up  by 
the  difference  of  the  economic  systems  of  the  two 
countries.  But  the  economic  fusion  of  all  English- 
speaking  nations  would  soon  bring  about  so  large 
a  supply  and  so  large  a  demand  in  all  commodities 
that  rationing,  queueing,  and  all  the  other  vexa¬ 
tious  inconveniences  of  the  present  British  system 
might  be  dispensed  with. 
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Great  Britain  will  surely  need  fresh  loans  from 
the  U.S.  But,  with  a  common  currency,  public 
loans  will  become  unnecessary.  Private  loans 
that  individuals  and  firms  will  then  receive  will  be 
repayable  in  the  same  common  currency  in  which 
they  were  granted.  With  the  help  of  these  loans 
British  industries  will  be  able  to  replenish  their 
war-worn  equipment  and  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  industries  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  de  Hevesy  persuasively  argues  that  this 
evolution  is  bound  to  come  in  due  course  and  that 
it  would  be  much  wiser  to  expedite  it  of  our  own 
free  will  rather  than  to  wait  until,  after  further 
strife  and  misery,  it  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  conception  will  appeal  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  countries  involved. 

Quick  Freeze  and  Table  Birds 

The  possible  quick  freezing  of  gluts  of  surplus 
cockerels  and  old  hens  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
A.  K.  Speirs  Alexander  in  the  Farmer  and  Stock- 
Breeder  of  April  29. 

The  light  breed  cockerels,  e.g.  White  Leghorns, 
that  were  practically  synonymous  with  commer¬ 
cial  egging,  almost  created  the  petit  poussin  trade 
in  this  country,  and  sold  fairly  well.  It  was  when 
modern  heavy  breeds  and,  later,  crosses  came 
into  favour  that  half-grown  and  only  quarter- 
finished  cockerels  began  to  be  unloaded  on  the 
market.  These  were  cleared  out,  almost  at  any 
price,  by  commercial  egg  men,  in  order  to  get 
room  for  the  growing  pullets,  when  they  were  too 
big  and  unsuitable  for  “  poussins,”  which  should 
be  about  lb. 

Mr.  Alexander  points  out  that  there  have  been 
few  successes  with  table  chicken  conditioning  and 
finishing  on  the  large  scale  by  depots  doing 
nothing  else,  outside  the  more  or  less  small 
fatteners  of  the  Sussex  dealer  type.  Continuity 
of  supply  had  always  been  the  main  difficulty,  as 
was  found  by  several  enterprises  started  by  egg 
farmers  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  own  birds. 

At  the  moment  the  time  was  hardly  ripe,  but 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  home  table  bird 
market  again,  and  Mr.  Alexander  suggests  that 
to  combat  seasonable  gluts  quick  freezing  could 
be  employed,  as  even  when  table  bird  producers 
were  able  to  function  fully  once  more  there  was 
always  bound  to  be  that  over-produced  May  to 
August  period  of  young  cockerels  from  egg  farms. 

Quick  freezing  might  also  be  used  to  put  away 
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some  of  the  large  numbers  of  older  layers  that 
now  go  immediately  to  a  cheaper  boiling  market. 

Plastic  Chewing-Gum 

Chewing-gum  is,  of  course,  plastic,  or  it  could 
not  be  chewed.  However,  chewing-gum  base  in¬ 
corporating  a  synthetic  plastic — using  the  word  in 
a  currently  fashionable  sense — is  a  novelty  and 
indicates  yet  another  application  of  the  versatile 
modem  artificial  macromolecules.  It  is  possibly 
their  first  application  in  an  esculent  (we  hardly 
dare  say  edible)  product. 

U.S.  Patent  2,412,590,  issued  on  December  17, 
1946,  to  Boris  N.  Lougovoy,  describes  a  chewing- 
gum  base  made  from  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
a  polymethacrylic  acid  ester  and  an  ester  of 
abietic  acid.  It  is  claimed  thdt  this  base  is  readily 
blended  with  the  usual  non-elastic  components, 
such  as  resins  and  waxes,  which  confer  smooth¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  “  tack  ”  upon  the  gum. 
As  an  example,  80  parts  by  weight  of  butyl 
methacrylate  88-5,  methyl  dehydroabietate  12-5, 
and  candelilla  wax  4  per  cent,  are  mixed  in  a 
heated  vessel  with  25  parts  of  a  hydrophilic  high- 
melting  crystalline  resin,  such  as  amyrin  acetate 
of  chicle,  and  45  parts  of  a  low-melting  non¬ 
crystalline  hydrophilic  resin  such  as  that  known 
as  Hercules  X  2190-26.  Natural  gums  may  also 
be  blended  with  the  claimant’s  elastomer. 

Blood  Tests  for  Food  Workers 

An  important  departure,  affecting  all  who 
handle  food,  has  been  initiated  in  Edinburgh. 
The  city  Public  Health  Department  is  inviting 
voluntary  attendance  at  their  clinic  of  all  ice 
cream  assistants  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
blood  tests. 

While  emphasis  at  present  is  on  the  ice  cream 
industry,  the  intention  is  to  extend  the  theory  and 
practice  to  all  food  handlers  in  the  interests  both 
of  the  trades  concerned  and  the  health  of  the 
public.  Already  some  twenty  to  thirty  ice  cream 
workers  have  voluntarily  come  forward  to  under¬ 
go  blood  tests  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
might  be  carriers  of  disease.  The  East,  of  Scot¬ 
land  Division  of  the  Ice  Cream  Alliance,  which 
has  been  prominent  in  recent  months  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  whole  status  of  the  ice  cream 
industry,  is  co-operating  in  this  matter  and  has 
convened  a  meeting  at  which  the  benefits  of  the 
system  were  explained  to  members  of  the  trade. 
The  principal  aim  is  to  establish  either  the 


absence  or  presence  of  the  enteric  group  o( 
diseases,  which  result  in  dysentry,  enteric  fever, 
and  similar  outbreaks.  Any  worker  found  to  bei 
carrier  would  be  weeded  out  of  the  industry. 

The  Public  Health  Department  has  emphasiied 
that  there  has  been  no  instance  in  their  own  dty 
of  epidemics  resulting  from  the  retailing  of  ice 
cream,  although  one  such  instance  occurred  in  aa 
English  centre.  The  intention  is  to  prevent  any 
such  outbreak  and  to  ensure  the  maximum  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  food  by  eliminating  as  far 
as  possible  all  risks  involved  in  its  handling. 

Out  of  the  Depths 

We  have  no  need  to  look  to  the  recently  resusci¬ 
tated  Loch  Ness  monster,  now  seen  by  the  In¬ 
verness  County  Clerk,  for  variety  in  what  our 
boyhood  reading  called  “  denizens  of  the  deep.” 
Not  so  long  ago  a  18  ft.  fellow  was  landed  ofl 
Yarmouth,  dubbed  by  local  fishermen  a  “  bottk- 
nose  shark,”  but  later  found  to  be  a  baskini 
shark  since,  the  zoologist  rules,  “bottle-noses” 
are  confined  to  whales  and  rays.  Occasionally 
too,  the  ox-ray  of  the  Mediterranean,  possibly 
hearing  of  the  Come-to-Britain  movement,  pops 
up  to  take  a  look  at  us — not  a  fully-grown  28  ft. 
by  21  ft.  specimen,  but  one  like  the  Wexford 
wanderer  called  a  “  skate  ”  !  Whether  from  ocean 
depth  or  merely  loch  or  lake  anything  new  wi 
soon  turn  the  gourmet’s  thoughts  to  the  kitebea 
as  distinct  from  the  loftier  ideas  of  the  biologist 
Sharks’  fins,  beche-de-mer,  or  “  sea  cucumbo," 
and  that  potted  char  which  before  1989  rubbed 
shoulders  in  London  shops  with  Prague  hams, 
Whitstables,  Italian  fig-peckers,  and  sinews  of 
Volga  sturgeon :  such  are  examples.  Since  Lak^ 
land  potted  char,  boiled,  boned,  and  packed  in 
butter  at  half  a  guinea  a  box,  seems  rarer  tbu 
ever,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  novelty. 
Although  “  rock  salmon  ”  is  nothing  more  tbsn 
dog  fish  or  angler  fish,  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
gourmet’s  breast,  especially  in  view  of  such 
exchanges  of  our  rock  lobster,  which  we  despiw 
but  the  French  favour  as  langouste,  for  the 
French  lobster  we  look  for  on  fishmongers’  slabs. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufactuiu  is  prepared  to  consider  (be 
publication  of  any  books  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  subjects  which  authors  might  care  to 
submit. 
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Food  Factory  Welfare 


SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED 


Social  and  other  changes  developing  in  Britain  during  and  after  the  war  years 
made  industrial  welfare  an  essential  part  of  management  practice.  The  problem 
in  the  average  plant  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  welfare  work  is  necessary, 
justified,  and  profitable. 


Experience  of  results  of  many  systems  would  A  sister,  two  S.R.  nurses,  and  two  first-aid  workers 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  positive  uni-  are  always  on  duty. 

1  versally  applicable  one,  but  that  each  industry  Every  worker  recruited  to  the  estate  is  inter- 
and  factoty  must  work  out  for  itself  the  extent  and  viewed  at  the  block  and  medically  examined, 

nature  of  its  services.  In  Glasgow,  the  Scottish  Co-  care  being  taken  to  study  the  suitability  of  the 

operative  Society,  Ltd.,  operates,  at  Shieldhall,  a  worker  for  the  particular  factory  in  which  he  or  she 
I  group  of  factories,  on  industrial  estate  lines,  em-  will  be  employed. 

I  ploying  many  thousands  of  male  and  female  Special  examinations  are  made  of  the  teeth, 

I  workers.  Here,  work  has  been  operating  over  the  eyes,  hearing,  while  advice  on  personal  hygiene  is 
past  sixteen  years  in  the  limited  social  field  vvhich  given.  The  recruit  is  then  introduced  to  the  fore- 
pre-war  was  regarded  as  “welfare.”  The  impact  man  or  manager  concerned  and  passes  on  to  em- 
of  war  and  the  very  considerable  increase  in  this  ployment  in  the  factory.  Later  contact  is  main- 
estate,  as  in  all  factories,  of  problems,  encouraged  tained  with  the  medical  block,  through  the 
the  wider  expansion  of  the  system  to  cover  a  full  educational  scheme,  the  accident  prevention  scheme, 
industrial  welfare  service.  and,  if  necessary,  when  sickness  or  absence  occurs. 

Today  the  service  is  perhaps  as  complete  of  its 
type  as  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  _  ,  . 

iitosting  in  its  scope  of  the  analysis  of  caui  Th*  '"'•'“hial  Medtcal  OlBeer 

and  effect.  While  the  responsible  department  is  The  society  employs  an  industrial  medical  officer 
still  in  the  process  of  establishing  its  data,  analys-  who  divides  six  mornings  weekly  between  the 
ing  its  problems,  the  results  to  date  have  been  Shieldhall  estate  and  the  very  large  distributive 
promising,  and  a  very 
positive  background  has 
been  established  which 
will  provide  those  respon¬ 
sible  with  invaluable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  mental  and 
physical  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity'. 

The  department  is 
staffed  by  two  women 
specialists,  one  of  whom 
has  been  with  the  society 
as  head  of  the  welfare  de¬ 
partment  for  many  years. 

This  staff  of  two,  in  the 
society’s  headquarters, 
have  a  liaison  officer  con¬ 
tacting  the  industrial  estate 
where  welfare  affairs  are 
centred  in  the  medical 
block.  It  consists  of  a  re¬ 
ception  room,  a  surgery, 
an  office,  and  a  private 
ofiice.  The  atmosphere  is 

efficient  but  attractive.  Resident  nurse  gives  first-aid  treatment  to  a  factory  worker, 
r  Jane,  1947 
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Factory  worker  undergoing  electro-medical  treatment. 

staff  in  the  Morrison  Street  area.  Advice  is  given 
without  charge,  and  full  co-operation  is  maintained 
between  the  industrial  medical  officer  and  the 
worker’s  own  panel  doctor  by  a  system  of  transfer 
slips  given  to  the  patient  for  presentation  to  the 
panel  doctor,  or  a  hospital  should  the  society’s 
doctor  have  sent  the  patient  for  immediate  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  smoothness  of  this  co-operation  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  instances  where  the  patient’s 
own  doctor  has  referred  the  patient  back  for  con¬ 
tinued  treatment  in  the  factory  by  the  industrial 
doctor. 

Collation  of  Data 

Against  that  brief  background  stands  out  the 
importance  of  the  detail^  analysis  which  has 
been  maintained  over  four  and  a  half  years.  Work¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  that  welfare  would  justify  itself, 
and  that  it  was  worth  doing  efficiently  and  com¬ 
pletely,  the  directors  of  the  company  authorised  a 
system  which  gives  invaluable  data  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  health  of  their  employees.  Only  now,  after 
the  j)eriod  of  years,  is  the  full  value  demonstrated 
as  it  would  in  any  other  large  plant  where  similar 
factual  evidence  is  collated. 


The  main  productive  losses 
arise  from  sickness,  accidents,  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployee.  Multiplied  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  over  a  period  of  years  the 
small  individual  losses  amount 
to  a  significant  total.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  welfare,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  average  management, 
must  therefore  be  the  elimination 
or  the  diminution  of  the  factois 
which  contribute  to  produce  these 
conditions,  in  so  far  as  they 
originate  within  the  plant  or  are 
controllable  at  the  plant. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  suggest 
that  any  welfare  staff,  however 
exp)ert,  could  entirely  eliminate  aD 
the  contributing  factors,  but  the 
system  in  use  in  the  factory  under 
review  does  demonstrate  that  a 
welfare  department  can  so  define 
the  problem  as  to  make  its  elim¬ 
ination  or  reduction  more  j)ossible. 
The  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  problem  and  its  causes  is  a 
considerable  step  towards  master¬ 
ing  it. 

Sickness  and  absentee  returm 
are  provided  to  the  medical  block 
each  week  by  each  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  estate.  These  show 
the  total  number  of  employees,  the  number  of 
working  hours,  and  the  amount  of  overtime.  The 
list  shows  the  name  of  the  sick  or  absent  worker 
with  a  “  period  of  absence  ”  column  numbered  ok 
to  six  for  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and  with  a 
final  column  headed  “  Reasons  for  absence.” 

The  data  on  these  sheets  are  recorded  weekly  b 
a  numerical  summary  of  absentees  for  a  six-month 
p)eriod,  and  is  classified  into  two  main  forms,  the 
first  a  record  of  p)eriod  of  absence  by  factory  or 
industry,  and  the  other  absence  by  classification  of 
cause  of  absence  and  industry.  From  these  dual 
records  the  management  obtain  a  complete  record 
of  relative  pericxiicity  of  absenteeism  by  category 
of  factory  (there  being  some  fourteen  main  types  of 
manufacture  involved),  and  by  relative  prevalence 
of  category  of  illness  per  industry. 

Where  only  one  industry  and  one  factory  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  same  principles  could  apply,  but  in  this 
instance  the  facilities  permit  an  invaluable  cross- 
sectional  examination  of  different  industries  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  The  food 
factories  in  the  group  are  interesting  in  that  among 
them  are  the  lowest  and  the  highest  average 
number  of  days  lost  per  employee — in  the  coffee 
and  preserve  factories  resp>ectively — thus  demon- 
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strating  the  fact  that  within  the  food  industry  the 
degree  of  absenteeism  will  be  affected  by  the  nature 
of  production.  From  these  records  the  medical 
block  also  classifies  by  the  nature  of  the  sickness  or 
illness,  thus  obtaining  an  excellent  record  of  in¬ 
cidence  of  ailments  by  factory  or  industry.  From 
these  the  block  abstracts  the  average  number  of 
days  lost  per  “  sick  employee  ”  as  distinct  from 
“absentee,”  and  grand  totals  showing  the  total 
effect  of  sickness  and  absence  in  terms  of  days  lost 
through  absence. 

Maintenance  of  Records 

In  the  same  way  complete  records  of  accidents 
are  maintained  by  each  factory  and  the  medical 
block.  Annual  summaries  are  prepared  from  the 
weekly  returns,  showing  the  number  of  accidents, 
the  age  group,  the  cause  of  accident,  the  average 
number  of  employees,  the  total  man  hours  lost, 
the  total  man  hours  worked,  the  frequency  and 
severity  rates  of  accidents  as  they  apply  to  each  of 
the  various  industries  on  the  estate. 

From  these  records  invaluable  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  the  risks,  the  causes,  and  the  cure  of 
accidents.  Here,  again,  by  coincidence,  the  coffee 
factory  has  the  lowest  severity  rate  and  the  pre¬ 
serve  plant  the  highest,  showing  again  the  relative 
range  of  accident  risks  in  the  food  group. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  provided  here,  the 
block  has  made  continuous  efforts  to  assist  in 
both  fields.  Accident  talks  are  staged,  and  the 
cause  or  course  of  accidents  re-enacted  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  they  might  have  been  avoided.  Juniors 
are  given  regular  accident-precaution  training  and 
warned  of  the  risks  involved  in  certain  practices 
which  may  be  easier  than  the  instructed  method 
but  more  dangerous. 

Causes  of  accidents  are  studied  and  devices  pre¬ 
pared  to  correct  dangerous  practices  which  may 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the  returns. 

Health  Sen  ices 

On  the  health  side,  the  block  is  available  regu¬ 
larly  for  all  who  find  themselves  in  need  of  atten¬ 
tion.  First-aid  is  a  regular  daily  necessity,  but 
wider  services  are  offered.  Mass  radiography,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  has  been  undertaken,  and  special 
arrangements  made  for  all  found  to  be  in  need 
of  treatment.  Special  co-operation  with  their 
almoners  secures  prompt  treatment  in  hospitals, 
while  a  coiivalescent  home  and  a  holiday  home  are 
available  for  limited  periods  free  of  charge  for  all 
who  need  toning  up.  Care  of  the  hair  and  skin 
and  personal  hygiene  are  regularly  undertaken  by 
the  nurses,  while  precautionary  measures  have 
been  taken  during  the  course  of  prevalence  of  a 
particular  disease  to  counteract  the  effect  and 
possible  absenteeism  resulting  therefrom. 
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Educational  Facilities 

A  more  recent  development  has  been  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  educational  facilities  in  co-operation  with  the 
education  authority  in  preparation  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  higher  school  leaving  age  operation. 
Classes  of  juniors  are  given  regular  educational 
periods,  with  microphone  facilities,  radio,  i6  mm. 
film  projection,  and  other  modem  aids  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  teachers  have  been  specially  briefed  by 
the  authority  to  investigate  methods,  reactions, 
requirements,  and  values  of  such  factory  schools 
with  a  view  to  incorporation  in  the  scheme  of  the 
results  and  opinions  derived  from  the  exploratory 
work  these  teachers  are  now  doing  in  schools  such 
as  these. 

Extension  of  the  System 

After  four  and  a  half  years  of  war  and  post-war 
operation,  this  system  of  industrial  welfare  and 
accident  prevention  has  been  proved  of  definite 
value,  especially  in  view  of  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  every  industry  is  faced  today. 
The  scheme  has  been  so  useful,  in  fact,  that  it  will 
be  extended  to  embrace  still  further  aspects  of 
welfare  work.  A  recent  decision  plans  the  location 
of  localised  surgery  units  in  each  factory  group  of 
2,000  employees,  which  is  the  minimum  number 
for  p)ossession  of  such  an  independent  unit.  Incor¬ 
poration  of  the  surgery  in  the  factory  block  will 
eliminate  lost  time,  inevitable  where  the  employee 
has  to  travel  to  reach  a  distant  surgery  or  central 
block. 

With  a  definite  expansion  of  S.C.W.S.  activity 
into  other  areas  and  spheres,  the  work  of  the 
welfare  department  is  to  be  extended  on  these  lines 
to  every  section,  and  the  benefits  evident  at  Shield- 
hall,  and  in  Glasgow,  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  Co¬ 
operative  employees  throughout  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Colloid  Mills 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 
Dear  Sir, — Since  the  publishing  of  my  article 
“  Tomato  Ketchup  and  Sweet  Thick  Sauces  ”  in 
the  April  issue  of  Food  Manufacture,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  correspiondence  by  which  I  am  assured  that 
most  sauce  manufacturers  nowadays  do  use  the 
colloid  mill.  As  this  is  an  item  of  definite  interest 
to  sauce  manufacturers  generally,  I  should  be 
pleased  if  you  would  give  this  letter  space  in  your 
journal. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  R.  Burrell. 

Suffolk. 
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The  newly  planted  date  shoots  are  spaced  30  feet  apart 


Californian  Dates 


Offshoots  are  used  to  propagate  any  specific  variety  of 
dates,  and  develop  their  own  root  structure  in  two  to 
three  years.  Here  an  offshoot  is  being  removed  from 
the  parent  palm. 


The  growth  of  California’s  date  industry  can 
be  traced  back  to  1890,  when  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  sent  plant  exploren 
to  the  East  to  study  varieties  and  methods  of 
cultivation. 


Pure  artesian  ml 
water,  punpci 
from  the  Coacheh 
Valley,  provides  bri- 
gation. 
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Top  left :  Hand  pollination  must  be  used  for  the  proper 
levetopment  of  prime  fruit. 

Top  right :  A  string  is  tied  round  the  strands  to  hold  the 
Bale  Bowers  in  place  and  to  prevent  tangling  in  the 
haves. 


Bottom  right :  A  healthy  cluster  of  dates. 


The  American  plant  explorers  met  with  little 
co-operation  from  the  Arabs,  the  date  being 
sacred  to  Mohammedans.  Off-shoots  from  only 
the  finest  varieties  were  obtained  and  shipped  back 
to  California,  and  some  of  these  had  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  cover  of  darkness. 

From  this  humble  beginning,  the  great  Californian 
date  industry  has  grown,  until  now  it  has  an  esti- 
mated  3,500  acres  under  cultivation,  with  more 
acreage  coming  into  bearing  every  year,  and  be¬ 
tween  85  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  present 
California  date  production  is  today  marketed 
Arough  the  United  Date  Growers  Association  of 
California.  With  the  exception  of  small  acreages  in 
^ona,  California  is  the  dhly  date-producing  area 
in  the  United  States. 


A  teii>year*old  date  garden  showing  method  of  irrigation  and  protective  coverings  round  the  date  clusters  prior  li 


harvest. 

The  male  palm  never  bear.^  any  fruit,  but 
normally  produces  enough  pollen  to  pollinate  the 
blooms  on  forty-nine  female  palms.  Nature  has 
provided  no  adequate  means  for  transferring  the 
pollen  from  the  male  blossom  to  the  female  bloom, 
and  the  palm  has  been  pollinated  by  man’s  hand 
for  thousands  of  years  to  obtain  full  clusters  of 
perfect  fruit. 

Planting  and  Irrigation 

The  normal  planting  is  approximately  fifty  palms 
to  the  acre,  of  which  one  is  a  male  palm.  The 
female  produces  from  ten  to  twenty  clusters  of 
fruit  that  hang  down  like  festoons  between  the 
palm  leaves  after  being  pollinated.  These  clusters 
are  hand-thinned  so  that  each  one  weighs  about 
20  lb.  Each  tree  produces  from  200  to  350  lb.  of 
fruit,  depending  largely  on  the  variety  and  on  the 
care  it  receives. 

Dates  require  heavy  irrigation.  Water  pumped 
from  deep  veils  is  used  for  irrigating  palms  in 
Coachella  Valley,  as  there  has  been  found  to  be  a 
large  supply  of  exceptionally  pure  water  beneath 
the  valley.  Water  sufficient  to  cover  one  acre  to 
a  depth  of  10  to  14  ft.  is  applied  annually. 
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Date  palms  grown  from  seed  are  not  true  to  the 
parent,  neither  can  they  be  budded  or  grafted  like 
other  fruit  trees.  The  only  known  method  ot 
propagating  any  specific  variety  is  by  means  ot 
the  suckers  or  off-shoots  that  develop  around  the 
lower  base  of  the  palm  tree. 

When  these  off-shoots  have  developed  roots  of 
their  own,  which  takes  from  two  to  three  yean 
they  are  carefully  removed  from  the  parent  tree  bj 
means  of  wide,  specially  designed  chisels.  A  robust 
female  palm  produces  ten  to  twenty  off-shools 
before  losing  her  bearing  capacity  at  the  age  of 
eight  to  twelve  years. 

Drying  and  Curing 

The  fruit  is  gathered  when  fully  rif)e,  but  before 
it  has  dried  or  begun  to  turn  brown  and  soften 
Drying  usually  takes  place  in  the  sun,  and  the 
dates  are  placed  on  rushes  or  rush  mats  in  layers 
about  2j  in.  deep,  being  turned  once  in  three  or 
four  days.  In  some  districts  a  hole  is  dug  in  the 
ground  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  date  basket  cany 
ing  between  300  lb.  and  400  lb.  of  dates.  The 
basket  is  lowered  into  the  hole,  the  dried  dates 
being  introduced  a  few  at  a  time  and  well  trodden 
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The  dates  are  packed  under 
hygienic  conditions.  Here 
packages  are  automatically 
fveiglied,  filled,  and  wrapped. 


No  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  found 
for  sorting  and  grad¬ 
ing  dates.  Expert 
graders  select  and 
grade  the  fruit  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  qual¬ 
ity,  texture,  and 
moisture  content. 


Interior  view  of  a  small 
^te  packing  house,  show¬ 
ing  method  of  hand  grad¬ 
ing  and  sorting. 


An  example  of  modern  date  packigins- 
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to  a  solid  mass  by  the  bare  feet  of  workmen  until 
the  basket  is  full.  It  is  then  drawn  up  and  stored 
for  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  during  which  a  slow 
curing  or  ripening  goes  on  inside  the  mass.  In 
other  districts  the  dates  are  dried  from  two  to  five 
da}^  and  then  placed  in  heaps  every  night  for  eight 
to  twelve  days  to  heat  and  ripen. 

Packing  and  Weighing  Operations 

When  the  dates  are  first  received  at  the  packing 
house  they  are  packed  in  field  boxes,  each  con¬ 
taining  i8  lb.  to  20  lb.  Before  entering  the  packing 
rooms,  the  dates  are  placed  for  at  least  six  hours 


in  a  fumigating  chamber,  exposed  to  a  volatile 
gas.  This  removes  any  possibility  of  bringing  in¬ 
sects  of  any  kind  into  the  plant.  Within  an  hour 
from  the  time  dates  are  removed  from  the  fumi- 
gator,  all  traces  of  the  gas  are  gone. 

After  being  weighed,  the  dates  are  put  through 
various  cleaning  operations.  They  then  pass  on  a 
moving  endless  belt  over  the  grading  table  where 
experienced  operators  select  the  various  grades. 
This  selection  is*  dependent  on  size  as  well  as 
texture  and  moisture  content,  so  that  each  date 
may  be  packed  only  in  that  tj^ie  of  package  for 
which  it  is  best  suit^. 


The  cold  storage  room  of  the 
United  Date  Growers  As¬ 
sociation.  Dates  are  stored 
at  even  temperatures  with  a 
relative  humidity  of  75  per 
cent,  to  80  per  cent. 
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The  Use  of  Scientific  Instruments  in 
Chemical  Analysis 

J.  H.  GLOVER,  B.Sc.,  A.R.i.c. 

PART  I 

Colorimetric  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  phenomenon  of  preferential  absorp¬ 
tion  of  light  by  solutions,  and  the  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  outline  the  various 
apparatus  in  use  for  the  measurement  of  this  absorption.  In  general,  when  light 
passes  through  a  substance  a  portion  of  it  may  be  absorbed  and  a  decrease  in 
intensity  results.  If  one  particular  wavelength  is  preferentially  absorbed,  then  the 
light  transmitted,  being  deficient  in  that  wavelength,  will  produce  a  sensation  of 
colour  on  the  eye.  In  projX)rtion  to  the  amount  of  radiation  absorbed,  so  will 
the  resultant  colour  sensation  be  intensified. 


The  relation  between  the  concentration  of  a 
coloured  compound  in  solution  and  the  amount 
of  light  it  transmits  is  expressed  in  the  equation 

known  as  Beer’s  Law:  Log,o  =D  =  a.c.d. 

Where  I,  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light 
1  is  the  intensity  of  the  emergent  light 
D  is  the  density  of  the  transmitted  radiation 
a  is  the  extinction  coefficient 
c  and  d  are  the  concentration  and  thickness 
of  the  solution  respectively. 

The  extinction  coefficient  a  is  dependent  on  the 
wavelength,  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the 
solvent.  Thus  the  relation  applies  to  monochro¬ 
matic  light,  i.e.  pure  light  of  only  one  wavelength; 
but  in  most  cases  the  law  is  sufficiently  true  when 
mixed  light  is  used.  For  a  given  thickness  of 
solution.  Beer’s  Law  may  be  simply  expressed  by 
saying  that  when  a  beam  of  light  is  passed  through 
a  solution,  the  intensity  of  the  emergent  beam  is  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  concentration.  Hence 
it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
concentration  of  a  coloured  solution  by  the  amount 
of  light  it  transmits.  A  colorimeter  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  such  a  measurement  is  made. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  concentration 
and  thickness  of  a  solution  are  the  two  variables 
governing  its  depth  of  colour.  Use  of  these  two 
factors  is  made  in  the  design  of  various  colori¬ 
meters.  Visual,  colorimetry  may  be  divided  into 
two  branches:  (a)  comparative  colorimetry,  and 
(6)  absolute  colorimetry. 

’Comparative  Colorimetry 
The  principle  of  comparative  colorimetry  is  per¬ 
haps  the  more  widely  used.  It  consists  essentially 
in  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  unknown 
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with  that  of  a  standard.  The  simplest  apparatus 
by  which  this  may  be  done  is  known  as  the  Nessler 
cylinder.  This  is  a  glass  cylinder  with  a  gradua¬ 
tion  mark  at  a  certain  volume,  usually  50  or  100 
ml.,  and  fitted  with  a  plane  bottom  made  of  optical 
glass.  The  diameters  of  Nessler  cylinders  are  stan¬ 
dardised  so  that  the  depth  of  a  fixed  volume  of 
liquid  is  always  the  same.  The  cylinders  are 
mounted  in  such  a  way  that  light  enters  through 
the  bottom  from  a  mirror,  and  is  viewed  from  above 
the  cylinders.  Thus  very  small  colour  differences 
may  be  observed  since  the  whole  depth  of  the  liquid 
is  employed. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  to  facilitate  these 
comparisons  have  been  introduced.  Generally  these 
are  so  designed  that  light  passing  through  the 
sample  and  through  the  standard  forms  two  halves 
of  a  circle  which  is  observed  by  the  analyst,  thus 
affording  an  accurate  method  of  matching.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  preparing  a  series 
of  standards  for  each  determination  an  apparatus 
has  been  designed  which  employs  permanent  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  form  of  discs  of  coloured  glass.  These 
have  been  so  tinted  as  to  duplicate  ffie  colour  of 
standard  solutions  under  specified  conditions. 

The  Nessleriser 

The  apparatus,  which  is  known  as  the  Nessleriser, 
consists  of  a  holder  for  two  Nessler  cylinders 
mounted  over  a  white  inclined  surface.  Tlie  per¬ 
manent  standards  are  mounted  in  a  circular  frame 
above  the  cylinders,  and  may  be  rotated  so  as  to 
bring  the  standards  next  to  the  sample  to  facilitate 
matching.  Discs  may  be  obtained  for  many  colori¬ 
metric  determinations,  including  most  of  those  used 
in  water  analysis.  It  is  of  importance  when  using 
permanent  standards,  as  indeed  in  all  colorimetric 
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determinations,  to  prepare  a  blank  consisting  of  all 
the  reagents  used,  in  order  to  compensate  for  any 
light  al^rption  not  due  to  the  substance  under  test. 

An  alternative  method  of  comparison  is  known  as 
colorimetric  titration.  The  unknown,  in  a  Nessler 
cylinder,  is  placed  against  another  cylinder  contain¬ 
ing  the  blank,  consisting  of  the  solvent  and  reagents. 
A  strong  solution  of  the  substance  to  be  determined, 
of  known  concentration,  is  then  added  to  the  blank 
from  a  burette  until  the  colours  match,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  unknown  being  then  calculated 
from  the  burette  readings.  This  method  is  used 
when  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  standards  is  im¬ 
practicable. 

In  the  above  comparison  procedures,  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  two  solutions  through  which  the  light  is 
passed  is  kept  the  same,  while  the  concentration  is 
altered  to  obtain  a  match.  Variation  of  the  depth 
of  liquid  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted  wUl, 
according  to  Beer’s  Law,  vary  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  radiation.  A  simple  form  of  apparatus 
utilising  this  principle  is  the  Hehner  cylinder.  This 
consists  of  a  Nessler  cylinder  with  a  tap  fused  to  the 
side  near  the  bottom.  A  standard  solution  of  the 
substance  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  one  cylinder 
and  the  unknown  in  another.  The  colours  are 
viewed  from  above  in  the  same  way  as  with  Nessler 
cylinders,  and  the  stronger  solution  is  tapped  off 
until  the  colours  match.  The  depth  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  liquid  is  measured  and  the  concentration  of  the 
unknown  calculated  as  follows ; 
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Where  c,  and  d,  are  the  concentration  and  depth  of 
the  unknown  respectively,  and  c,  and  d,  those  of  the 
standard. 


Hie  Duboscq  Colorimeter 

The  Duboscq  colorimeter  is  a  more  accurate 
adaptation  of  the  same  principle.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment  there  are  two  tubes  with  plane  ends  of  optical 
glass.  Light  is  transmitted  vertically  through  the 
tubes  by  means  of  a  mirror  placed  beneath,  and 
two  prisms  mounted  above  the  tubes  deflect  the 
light  paths  so  that  a  circle  of  light  is  observed 
through  the  eyepiece,  half  of  which  consists  of  light 
transmitted  by  one  tube  and  half  by  the  other. 
An  accurately  ground  cylindrical  plunger  of  optical 
glass  is  mounted  inside  each  tube,  so -that  it 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion.  A  scale  is  incorporated  which  enables  the 
measurement  of  the  length  of  the  liquid  column 
below  the  plunger.  Standard  and  unknown  are 
placed  in  the  tubes  and  the  operative  depth  of  the 
solutions  is  altered  by  manipulation  of  the  plungers 
until  a  match  is  obtained.  The  depth  of  liquid  is 
then  measured  off  on  the  scale  and  the  concentra¬ 


tion  calculated  by  the  concentration-depth  relation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  relation  may  only  be 
employed  if  Beer’s  Law  is  true  for  the  system  under 
examination;  if  this  condition  does  not  obtain,  then 
a  calibration  curve  with  a  series  of  standards  is 
made. 

An  adaptation  of  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  is  due 
to  Gillespie  (1921).  The  apparatus  is  employed  for 
the  determination  of  />H  by  means  of  indicators. 
For  a  full  description  of  this  instrument  see  Vogel’s 
Quantitative  Analysis. 
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Absolute  Visual  Colorimetry 

Absolute  visual  colorimetry  is  a  different  applica¬ 
tion  of  Beer’s  Law.  Comparisons  are  not  made 
against  standards,  but  a  direct  measure  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  transmitted  light  is  obtained.  Altera¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  Beer’s  Law  gives : 


simplifying  gives  c= 


Where  D  is  the  optical  density  of  the  transmitted 
light  and  K  is  a  constant  for  the  particular  solution. 


Hence,  if  a  solution  obeys  Beer’s  Law,  it  is  theo¬ 
retically  sufficient  to  measure  D,  and,  after  having 
determined  the  K  value  by  a  series  of  determina¬ 
tions  of  known  concentrations,  to  calculate  the  con¬ 
centration  by  the  above  simple  relation.  In  practice 
a  calibration  curve  is  usually  made.  The  constant 
K  depends  on  the  type  of  instrument  used,  the 
source  of  light,  and  other  factors,  consequendy 
any  changes  in  instrument  design  necessitate  recali- 
bration. 

The  principle  on  which  most  absolute  visual 
colorimeters  is  based  is  as  follows.  The  sample  and 
blank,  contained  in  cells  constructed  of  optical 
glass,  are  subjected  to  two  equally  intense  incident 
beams  of  light.  The  light  transmitted  by  the  blank 
is  of  greater  intensity  than  that  transmitted  by  the 
sample  and,  after  compensating  for  colour  by  fdteis, 
is  quantitatively  decreased  in  intensity  until  the 
two  emergent  beams  are  of  equal  brightness.  The 
amount  by  which  the  light  has  to  be  decreased  is 
then  a  measure  of  the  optical  density  of  the  sample. 


The  Pulfrich  Photometer 

The  Pulfrich  photometer  is  a  suitable  example  of 
this  type  of  instrument.  A  lamp  provides  the  light 
source,  the  beam  being  split  into  the  two  equal 
incident  beams  by  means  of  a  prism.  The  decrease 
in  intensity  of  the  emergent  beam  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  calibrated  variable  aperture,  and  the 
two  emergent  beams  are  eventually  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  circle  which  is  viewed  through  the 
eyepiece.  The  aperture  is  adjusted  until  the  two 
halves  of  the  circle  are  of  equal  intensity,  when  the 
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I  reading  is  taken.  A  calibration  curve  is  constructed 
:  by  plotting  the  aperture  reading  against  concentra¬ 
tion  for  a  series  of  standards,  and  this  curve  is 
then  employed  for  the  determination  of  unknown 
samples  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  other  instruments,  the  equalisation  of  intensi¬ 
ties  is  brought  about  by  alternative  methods  such 
as  the  interposing  of  a  “  neutral  wedge  ”  or  by  the 
rotation  of  a  polarising  prism. 

Ike  Lovibond  Tintometer 

A  distinctly  different  type  of  instrument  is  the 
Lovibond  Tintometer,  the  principle  employed  being 
the  measurement  of  colour  in  terms  of  arbitrary 
units  of  each  of  the  three  primary  colours — red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  The  sensitivity  is  o  i  unit,  and 
neutral  shades  are  included  to  facilitate  matching. 
The  solution  to  be  measured  and  the  blank,  in 
similar  glass  cells,  are  placed  in  the  instrument :  the 
optical  system  is  such  that  on  looking  through  the 
eyepiece,  the  field  of  view  appears  equally  divided 
into  a  coloured  portion  representing  the  sample, 
and  a  white  portion  representing  the  blank.  By 
introducing  the  standard  glass  colour  slides  into  the 
I  field  of  the  blank  a  match  is  made,  and  the  colour 
1  of  the  sample  expressed  in  terms  of  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  units.  The  instrument  is  used  in  chemical 
analysis  by  preparing  a  calibration  curve  with  a 
series  of  standards,  but  it  is  of  greatest  use  in  this 
connexion  when  the  colour  concerned  is  primary  as 
in  the  phosphatase  test.  The  Tintometer  is  unique 
among  the  instruments  mentioned  in  that  it  may 
I  also  used  to  measure  the  colour  of  opaque  ob- 
i  jects  such  as  cheese  or  butter,  the  results  being 
I  expressed  in  a  form  very  suitable  for  recording. 
F  The  advantage  of  a  description  such  as  “  Red  6-2, 
Yellow  3-5,”  over  the  ambiguous  “  reddish  orange  ” 
is  self-evident. 

Disc  Colorimetry 

I  In  conclusion  a  few  words  on  disc  colorimetry^ 
E  may  be  included.  The  principle  of  this  is  similar 
i  to  that  of  the  Tintometer,  and  consists  of  matching 
j  a  sample  against  a  colour  produced  by  the  rotation 
of  a  series  of  coloured  discs,  cut  radially  so  that 
they  may  be  superimposed  with  varying  amounts 
of  each  colour  being  visible.  Alteration  of  the 
working  area  of  individual  discs  results  in  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  colour,  and  when  a  match  is  made,  the 
colour  is  recorded  as  a  function  of  the  proportion  of 
^  each  disc  showing.  The  method  is  used  mainly  for 
the  grading  of  such  natural  products  as  cotton, 
cheese,  cereals,  and  rosins. 

I  REFERENCE 

]  '  "  (xlouT  Measurement,  and  its  application  to  the  grad- 
!  ing  Agricultural  Products,”  U.S.  Deft,  of  Agri- 
I  ctUtwe,  March,  1946. 
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Quick  Freezing  of  Herrings 

The  Herring  Industry  Board  plans  a  considerable 
increase  in  its  processing  capacity  at  Lerwick  this 
year,  the  intention  being  to  double  the  quick 
freezing  and  kippering  facilities.  The  Shetland 
scheme  last  year  was  a  definitely  successful  experi¬ 
ment  justifying  the  present  expansion,  full  co¬ 
operation  being  experienced  from  the  fishing  in¬ 
terests  in  the  area. 

The  proposals  involve  the  expansion  of  the  quick 
freezing  facilities  to  double  the  capacity  of  last 
year,  when  an  air  blast  plant  was  in  use.  Apart 
from  anticipated  problems  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  somewhat  new  type  of  plant,  the  air  blast 
unit  worked  excellently.  This  year  two  multi¬ 
plate  frosters,  each  of  twenty-five  cran  capacity, 
will  be  erected  in  addition  to  the  air  blast  unit  and 
will  practically  double  the  capacity  of  the  layout 
in  so  far  as  quick  freezing  is  concerned. 

A  similar  intention  is  indicated  covering  kipper¬ 
ing,  the  intention  being  to  kipper  and  quick  freeze. 
A  second  kiln  is  presently  planned  to  give  a  100 
per  cent,  increase  on  last  year’s  production,  when 
an  airscrew  kiln  was  in  use.  The  new  kiln  will  be 
a  Davidson  drier  adapted  as  a  kiln,  and  capable  of 
pving  a  controlled  quality  product.  Both  pro¬ 
jects  are  now  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  initia¬ 
tion  and  will  be  in  operation  for  the  start  of  the 
season.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  Klondykers  will 
take  a  considerable  bulk  of  the  catch  again  this 
seasons,  as  they  did  last. 

The  production  of  fish  meal  and  fish  oil  will  be 
continued  this  year  on  Bressay,  under  private 
control.  The  main  outlet  for  meal  has  been  as 
cattle  feed,  while  disp>osal  of  fish  oil  is  under  control 
of  the  M.O.F.  A  policy  of  research  work  into  the 
methods  of  canning  has  been  initiated.  Most  recent 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Board,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  the  Food  Manufacturers’  Re¬ 
search  Association,  and  the  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  enquired  into  the  desirability  of  promoting 
research  and  experimental  work  on  the  canning  of 
herring.  It  has  been  agreed  between  the  bodies 
named  that  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  herring  caught  in  the  Clyde  area, 
and,  in  particular,  that  the  following  problems 
should  be  studied: 

1.  The  suitability  of  Clyde,  and  later,  of  other 
herring  for  canning; 

2.  General  problems  of  fish  canning; 

3.  Widening  of  the  range  of  canned  herring 
packs. 

Trials  on  a  factory  production  scale  will  be  made 
of  innovations  or  improvements  resulting  from  the 
investigation. 
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1944.  (Jam.) 
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Feeding  the  slic¬ 
ing  machine  in  an 
Australian  can¬ 
nery  at  Sheppar- 
ton,  Victoria. 


Australian  Fruit  Processing 


CHARLES  LYNCH 


The  Australian  fruit  processing  and  canning  industry  is  making  plans  to  increase 
output  by  the  introduction  of  new  American  ideas  for  the  handling  of  products. 
New  plant  and  machinery  will  be  installed  by  many  Australian  companies  to  keep 
pace  with  advancements  in  processing  and  canning  which  have  characterised  the 
growth  of  this  industry  in  other  countries. 


ONE  of  the  largest  companies  engaged  in  the 
industry,  the  Rosella  Preserving  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  recently 
sent  its  chief  industrial  chemist  on  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  information  on  the  latest 
developments  in  the  industry. 

Ninety-six  food  processing  factories,  thirty-one 
departmental  institutions  and  research  laboratories, 
and  eighteen  factories  associated  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  canning  equipment  were  inspected. 

American  Methods 

During  the  war  the  technique  of  American  can¬ 
ning  and  processing  has  advanced  remarkably,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  visits  Australian  methods  will 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  most  efficient  in  the 
United  States.  This  will  involve  installation  of 
new  plant  and  machinery.  . 

One  of  the  improvements  which  is  expected  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Australian  fruit  processing  industry 
generally  is  the  more  extensive  employment  of 
mechanical  handling  aids.  In  the  United  States 
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practically  no  food  goods  were  handled  by  opera¬ 
tives,  everything  being  conveyed  by  tow-motors, 
moving  belts,  or  water  flumes. 

Co-operation  in  Field  Work 

It  is  also  intended  to  develop  the  idea  of  co- 
op>eration  in  field  work,  which  exists  between  the 
American  companies  and  growers.  Specialists  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  companies  give  advice  in  growing 
problems,  such  as  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  fertilisers  used,  variety  of  seeds  planted, 
and  times  of  planting  and  gathering  the  harvest. 
The  Melbourne  Company,  in  association  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
already  employs  some  specialists  in  this  work. 

Canned  Tomato  Factory 

To  add  to  efficiency  and  output  the  Rosella  Com¬ 
pany  has  planned  a  country  factory  on  a  twenty- 
three-acre  site  at  Tatura,  in  the  north-centre  of  the 
State,  convenient  to  the  growing  areas.  The  im- 


mediate  intention  is  to  utilise  it  for  processing 
tomatoes  for  sauces  and  soup>s.  Eventually  canning 
of  peaches,  p>ears,.and  apricots  grown  in  the  district 
will  also  be  undertaken. 


Australia’s  Exports 

Australia  at  present  enjoys  a  preference  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  various  other  F^mpirc 
markets  for  all  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Last  official 
figures  (1944-1945)  showed  that  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ported  fruits,  preserved  in  liquid  or  pulped,  was 
;tA539,524. 

During  1941-1942,  when  the  last  survey  of  the 
industry  was  taken,  there  were  139  jam  and  fruit 
processing  factories.  Land  and  buildings  were 
valued  at  1,584, 591,  and  plant  and  machinery 
;^A820,i89.  Since  this  survey  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  has  occurred  in  the  industry. 


Food  Manufatttu* 


A  crimping  machine  at  work  in  an  Australian  cannery. 


Commonwealth  Government  inspectors  checking  quality 
of  fruit  and  syrup. 


Container  Shortages 

Tinplate  and  bottle  shortages  are  problems  which 
have  had  a  restrictive  effect  upon  the  indus^’s 
output.  Many  Australian  companies  have  acquired 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  American  Lend-Lease 
plant  installed  in  the  various  factories  for  war-time 
needs,  and  this  machinery  has  proved  of  valuaWe 
assistance  to  the  industry. 


Advances  in  Sugar  Technology 

A.  G.  AREND. 

Labour-saving  devices,  fuel  economy  methods,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
polarimeter  are  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  British  sugar  industry 
briefly  described  in  this  article. 


The  tedious  manual  methods  for  beet  singling 
have  been  supplanted  by  a  machine  developed 
by  the  University  of  California  which  breaks  the 
seed  into  the  desired  segments.  It  is  claimed  that 
one  farmer  reduced  his  costs  by  50  per  cent.,  as 
only  one-third  by  weight  of  seed  need  be*  planted. 
The  seed  itself  is  more  e.xjjensive,  but  multiple 
plants  ean  be  chopped  out  by  hoe  or  cultivator, 
and  the  sowing  of  the  singled  seed  is  simplified. 

Another  labour-saving  machine  mechanically  up¬ 
roots  the  beets,  shakes  off  the  dirt,  and  tops  them. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  two  methods  increased  the 
yield  by  some  3  tons  per  acre. 

Improved  Seed  Handling 

One  of  the  problems  which  beset  research 
workers  was  the  fact  that  the  seed  of  the  sugar 
beet  is  not  a  single  cell,  but  rather  a  group  of 
cells  held  together  in  a  cluster,  making  application 
of  the  appropriate  pressures  a  complicated  matter. 
.\lthough  other  clusters,  such  as  those  of  beans 
and  com,  are  familiar  examples  of  seed  clusters, 
there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  separating  these 
into  their  individual  seeds.  The  seed  cluster  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  smaller  than  a  pea  in  size,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  hard,  tight  ball.  When  planted 
these  clusters  may  send  up  a  number  of  sprouts, 
and  since  adequate  room  is  required  for  growing 
and  maturing,  the  advantage  of  thinning  the  stand 
so  that  only  single  plants  will  remain  is  obvious. 
Sheared  or  segmented  seeds  were  first  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  year  1943,  and  the  system  has  made 
it  possible  for  as  much  as  ten  hours  of  labour  to  be 
saved  per  acre. 

The  equipment  introduced  by  R.  Bainer  com¬ 
prises  a  specialised  form  of  grindstone  which  thrusts 
the  seed  against  a  shearing  bar.  Under  the  pres¬ 
sure  thus  created,  the  cluster  splits  into  individual 
seed  units,  which  can  then  be  singly  planted  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  row,  and  from  which  thin¬ 
ning  can  be  done  by  a  variety  of  mechanical  de- 
vkes  which  have  since  been  evolved.  One  of  the 
latter  consists  of  a  form  of  the  cotton  chopper, 
with  a  series  of  revolving  knives  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  entirely  obviates  the 
need  for  hand  labour  of  any  kind  in  their  operation. 
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Developments  in  Evaporating  and  Drying 

While  various  industries  are  endeavouring  to 
minimise  fuel  consumption,  comparatively  few  can 
claim  the  distinction  of  the  latest  sugar  refineries. 
Formerly  160  lb.  of  coal  were  required  to  produce 
I  lb.  of  refined  sugar,  but  this  has  now  been  re¬ 
duced  to  60  lb.  or  less. 

Since  even  in  moderate-sized  plants  more  than 
100  tons  of  water  have  to  be  removed  every  hour 
of  the  twenty-four-hour  day,  fuel  economy  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  problems,  especially  in  larger 
refineries  whose  daily  output  amounts  to  some  360 
tons  of  refined  sugar.  In  one  modern  factory,  the 
boilers  at  maximum  load  generated  100,000  lb.  of 
steam  per  hour  at  200  lb.  per  square  inch  pressure, 
using  pulverised  coal  burners,  with  coal  of  12,300 
B.Th.U.  Although  this  high  pressure  is  required 
to  give  efficient  generation  of  steam,  it  is  not  used 
in  the  actual  processing.  It  is  put  through  modem 
turbo-generators,  .which  supply  sufficient  power  to 
operate  300  motors.  The  exhaust  steam  at  22  lb. 
jjer  square  inch  passes  to  the  first  effect  of  the 
quintuple-effect  evaporator  system.  The  steam  is 
thus  engaged  five  times  over,  after  use  as  a  power 
medium,  while  the  first  three  effects  pass  their 
vajKiur  to  the  vacuum  pans  and  juice  heaters.  The 
condensate  is  then  utilised  for  washing  press-cake 
(returning  as  warm  feed  to  the  boiler)  and  general 
process  work,  which  does  not  differ  from  existing 
practice. 

The  residual  matter  left  after  the  beet  shreds 
have  passed  through  the  diffusion  batteries  and  ex¬ 
traction  process  only  contains- 0  2  per  cent,  sugar, 
while  the  raw  juice  contains  13  per  cent,  sugar. 

Continuous  Drying 

Researches  in  spinning  in  the  centrifugal  have 
today  brought  the  moisture  content  of  the  sugar 
below  I  per  cent.,  so  that  drying  to  0  025  per  cent, 
moisture  in  a  continuous  drier  proceeds  non-stop. 
For  this  purpose,  an  improved  design,  introduced 
by  the  Link  Belt  Company  in  1944,  dries  the  re¬ 
volving  crystals — without  damaging  their  appear¬ 
ance — by  a  series  of  ducts  and  louvres  located  at 
different  stages. 
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Improved  Polarising  Arrangement 

Familiar  designs  of  the  polarimeter  with  short 
quartz  wedge  compensator  are  the  Lippich, 
Landolt,  Deer-Darashaw,  Winkel-Zeiss,  and  many 
other  constructions  marketed  prior  to  the  war, 
each  of  which  were  claimed  to  hold  sp)ecific  ad- 
v’antages. 

A  new  design  of  instrument  was  evolved  during 
the  war  period  by  the  American  Optical  Company, 
which  in  appearance  resembles  a  small  telescope, 
and  engages  a  light-control  polaroid  film  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  sugar  is  of  the  desired  quality.  Light 
from  a  sodium  flame  passes  through  a  polaroid 
disc,  a  sample  tube,  another  polaroid  disc,  a  tele¬ 
scope  objective,  and  an  eyepiece.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment,  crossing  of  the  polaroid  discs  darkens  the 
tube,  but  if  a  sugar  solution  is  placed  in  the  tube 
the  field  becomes  light,  whereas  by  rotating  one  of 
the  discs  darkness  is  again  restored.  For  measur¬ 
ing  the  sugar  in  solution,  a  scale  and  drum  on  the 
instrument  provide  the  necessary  calibrations. 

Thus  in  each  stage,  from  farming  beets  to  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  testing,  sugar  technology  has  been 
develop)ed  considerably  during  the  war  years, 
apart  from  advancements  made  in  wood  sugar  ex¬ 
traction  in  Germany  and  America.  Those  desirous 
of  following  up  German  wood  sugar  activities  are 
referred  to  “  Industrial  Rep>orts  on  Germany,” 
BIOS,  Nos.  176  and  202,  and  FIAT,  499. 


Rare  Recipes 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  come  across  a  book  on  cooking 
and  eating  in  which  an  author  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  strikes  such  a  high  note  as  does  Mr.  Idwal 
Jones.*  .With  the  blessing  of  the  Book  Society 
and  of  that  apx)stle  of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society, 
M.  Andr6  Simon,  this  novel  can  hardly  be  fantasy, 
or  its  rare  recij)e  after  recipe  merely  spoof.  Here 
under  the  narrative  spjell  of  a  Jean-Marie  Gallois, 
the  chefs  of  Paris,  of  the  Faison  d’Or,  and  the  Roi 
Nantois  reveal  their  secrets,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  failures  at  times.  Such  acolytes  of  the  haute 
cuisine  are  artists,  serving  full  apprenticeship  under 
such  maitres  as  Jules,  master  of  the  sauces  and 
monitor  of  the  oven-men,  a  master  who  could  tell 
oven  temperatures  by  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  at 
the  base  of  the  finger  nails:  or  as  Monsieur  Paul, 
grand  chef  de  cuisines  with  his  unmatched  toque, 
“high  white  and  starched,  ironed  by  the  most 
skilful  of  blanchisseuses”  With  the  apprentices  we 
go  to  school:  to  Beynacs  to  study  modelling  in 
sugar,  or  to  Monsieur  Paul’s  office  lined  with  shelves 
of  Apicius,  de  la  Reyni^re,  Vitry,  and  others. 

•  High  Bonnet.  By  Idwal  Jones.  Pp.  154.  London. 
6s.  net. 
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One  has  but  to  read  this  book  to  realise  what 
can  be  got  into  150  pages.  Paper  may  be  rationed, 
but  not  what  may  be  described  in  it.  From  the  ! 
first  paragraph,  dripping  with  delicate  over  ripe  | 
pulpy  medlars,  the  first  chapter  with  young  lobsters  ! 
from  the  Porquerolles,  the  feasting  begins 

Magic  Names  j 

Jean-Marie,  whose  uncle,  like  Appert  of  old,  was  | 
confiseur  and  nougat-maker,  tells  of  food  and  chefe  j 
and  gourmands  with  an  authentic  ring  appreciated  ! 
by  all  who  know  their  France  and  Paris  in  par-  \ 
ticular.  The  nougat-making  is  at  Vence,  perched  1 
a  thousand  feet  above  Cagnes-sur-Mer;  the  stolen  j 
goose  for  the  croustades  is  from  Sospel — magic 
names  bringing  back  those  halcyon  days  prior  to 
1939,  the  white  dusty  tortuous  roads  from  the  1 
“  Midi  ”  littoral,  the  narrow  dark  alleys,  the  garlic 
whiffs  from  half-open  doors.  But  in  Paris  the 
hymns  of  praise  to  food  sound  from  the  Faison  j 
d’Or,  from  high  altars  to  which  come  gourmets 
and  statesmen,  with  lesser  themes  (though  equallj'  I 
sonorous)  from  back  streets  when  “  Chefs  Dine  ! 
Elsewhere.”  Even  with  prosaic  rice  with  the  i 
Siamese  artist  and  chef-to-be  leading  the  way,  we  i 
hear  of  loi  ways  of  serving  it  in  the  Asiatic  eating-  1 
houses  of  La  Vilette :  rice  with  tiny  eels,  rice  wiA  | 
shrimps,  and  so  through  the  list.  I 

The  Chefs  of  Paris 

With  food  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  this  remark¬ 
able  novel,  Mr.-  Jones  knows  his  Paris  and  his 
chefs.  Historical  references  to  Vatel,  to  Cartme,  . 
chef  to  Talleyrand,  to  Escoffier,  to  gourmet  Ester-  j 
hazy  and  others  enrich  the  tale  for  all  devotees  of  * 
the  stomach.  And  the  men  we  meet !  What  wWi 
Monsieur  Paul,  graduate  of  Prunier’s  and  Noel- 
Peters;  Fran9ois,  the  chef  for  roasts  who  was  sent 
to  cook  for  statesmen  of  three  Great  Powers  on  the 
Riviera,  who  cycled  over  half  a  county  in  quest  of 
a  particular  herb,  who  relished  not  only  Sussex  f 
steak  and  kidney  pudding,  but  Stilton  and  Double  | 
Gloucester  on  his  English  travels;  and  other  chefe  . 
of  the  Paris  kitchens,  we  lightly  pass  over  tiie 
slight  love  element  (or  frustration)  which  pops  up 
at  times.  | 

Apart  from  minor  blemishes — there  was  more 
than  chicory  as  “  one  result  of  the  English  blockade 
in  Napoleon’s  time  ”  [vide  the  history  of  French 
beet-sugar) — the  book  is  a  triumph.  In  an  effort 
to  cater  for  every  taste,  there  is  a  fantastic  Pleisto¬ 
cene  banquet  where  the  academicians  are  served 
with  musk  ox  steaks  dug  from  Nature’s  icebox,  | 
the  Arctic  Circle;  a  purie  of  fossil  moss;  and  rice 
dug  up  in  sealed  urns  from  Palmyra  ruins,  all  | 
washed  down  with  eau  de  vie  druidc  from  Poffl-  ! 
peian  tear  jars. — M.S. 

Food  Manufacttu*  i 


Refrigeration  and  the  Standard  of  Living 
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The  1914  war  caught  Britain,  a  country  that 
must  import  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  food, 
totally  unprepared.  Refrigeration  had  not  made  the 
strides  that  had  been  made  in  the  U.S.A.  Britain 
could  not  grow  its  food,  could  not  store  imported 
food  because  of  lack  of  refrigerated  space,  and 
could  not  imj)ort  it  because  of  U-boat  warfare. 
Britain  nearly  starved,  nearly  lost  the  war,  and  in 
1919  everyone  said,  “  Never  again.  We  must  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  next  conflict.” 

A  similar  state  of  unpreparedness  was  manifest 
when  war  came  in  1939.  True,  the  Government 
had  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  building  of  extra 
refrigerated  space,  but  not  one  slab  of  cork  had 
been  erected.  The  war  had  been  fought  for  twenty- 
one  bitter  months  before  the  first  Government  cold 
store  was  put  into  operation.  The  true  fcxxl 
position  of  this  country  in  the  1940-1941  winter 
months  may  never  be  revealed,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desperate. 

In  1947  British  refrigeration  is  still  behind  the 
U.S.A.  standard.  In  America  seasonal  foods  are 
eaten  all  the  year  round.  Inland  fish  is  consumed 
on  the  coast,  and  sea  foods  are-  enjoyed  in  the 
central  States,  1,500  miles  away,  any  day  and 
every  day.  FcxkI  is  transported  hourly  by  air, 
rail,  and  road,  and  every  item  is  ready  prepared, 
neatly  packaged,  and  absolutely  fresh. 

In  America,  the  butcher’s  block,  the  fishmonger’s 
slab,  the  greengrocer’s  vegetable  bin  are  seen  no 
more.  They  are  relics  of  the  past.  The  American 
housewife’s  food  is  ready  for  serving.  She  has  un¬ 
limited  variety  and  quantity  to  choose  from,  all  of 
highest  quality  and  reasonable  price. 

The  answer  to  the  inevitable  question.  How?  is 
contained  in  the  book,*  by  Tressler  and  Evers, 
and  shows  why  Britain  tightens  her  belt  and 
America  loosens  hers. 


Fish  and  Meat 

In  Britain  fish  is  still  handled  at  the  fishing 
ports,  and  transported  to  inland  markets  in  the 
cumbersome,  insanitary  way  of  years  ago.  Meat 
is  driven  on  the  hoof  to  the  abattoirs,  slaughtered, 
or  imported  as  dead  meat  in  bulk  from  abroad, 
and  sent  to  butchers  as  sides  and  quarters.  Fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  still  carted  from  farm  to 
market  without  refrigeration  or  cooling  of  any 

•  The  Freezing  Preservation  of  Foods.  Second  Edition. 
By  Donald  K.  Tressler,  Ph.D.,  and  Clifford  F.  Evere, 
B.S.  New  York.  Pp.  932.  $10.50. 
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kind.  But'.hers  have  a  cold  chamber,  but  the 
temperature  is  seldom  less  than  40*  F.  Fish¬ 
mongers  still  rely  on  broken  ice.  Fruiterers  and 
greengrocers  ignore  cooling  altogether. 

Commercial  and  industrial  refrigeration  was 
pioneered  in  Britain,  but  development  has  been  left 
to  other  countries.  Development  of  refrigeration, 
of  cold  storage  warehousing  of  foodstuffs,  of  quick 
freezing  methods  in  the  U.S.A.  has  been  rapid  and 
thorough.  Progress  has  been  remarkable.  The 
vast  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  the 
tremendous  difference  between  living  comfort  over 
there  and  in  this  country  has  been  achieved  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  aid  of  refrigeration.  Without  re¬ 
frigeration  progress  could  not  have  been  made. 

The  authors  remind  us  that  in  1865  there  was 
preservation  of  fish  by  freezing.  There  was  also 
preservation  by  freezing  of  poultry  and  other  foods, 
but  preservation  by  quick  freezing  methods  was 
not  commenced  commercially  in  the  U.S.A.  until 
1929.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  commodities 
principally  frozen,  peas  being  particularly  favoured. 
Berries  are  the  most  jxjpular  fruits,  but  expansion 
is  indicated  in  the  quick  freezing  of  apricots,  plums, 
prunes,  apples,  and  peaches. 

Fish  is  catching  up  on  fruits.  More  than  6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  catch  of  fish  is  now  quick  frozen. 
Development  of  the  quick  freezing  of  beef  is 
blocked  for  the  time  being  by  the  opposition  of 
labour  unions,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
meat  packers  have  every  intention  of  entering  the 
quick  freezing  field,  and  if  that  happens  there  will 
be  no  limit  to  the  potential  expansion. 

Fruit  Preservation 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1943.  The 
authors  had  earlier  produced  the  first,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  treatise  on  the  preservation  of 
fruits  by  freezing.  The  second  edition,  recently 
published,  is  an  entirely  re-written  and  consider¬ 
ably  extended,  up-to-date  volume  of  information 
on  this  most  important  subject.  Practically  every 
phase  is  covered.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  section 
on  home  freezing  and  its  relationship  to  the  food 
locker  industry.  Home  methods  of  freezing  pre¬ 
paration  are  of  greater  interest  to  the  housewife 
than,  for  example,  fruit  bottling  or  jam  making. 
Food  technology  and  food  freezing  technology  are 
closely  allied,  and  the  concise  and  clear  style  of  the 
authors  will  be  found  fully  explanatory  and  ab¬ 
sorbingly  instructive  both  to  the  technical  and  non¬ 
technical  reader. 
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The  plan  of  the  book  aims  at  and  succeeds  re¬ 
markably  well  in  covering  the  main  phases  of  the 
refrigerating  industry.  There  is,  however,  concen¬ 
tration  on  quick  freezing  and  low  temperature 
storage.  The  great  difference  between  slow  freezing 
and  quick  freezing  is  excellently  explained,  and 
the  possibilities  of  home  freezing  of  all  seasonal 
foods  are  thoroughly  explored. 

Quick  frozen  fruits  are  beginning  to  make  an 
appearance  in  British  food  stores.  The  retail 
selling  price  is  comparatively  high.  The  difference 
in  price  between  fresh  and  quick  frozen  produce 
in  the  States  is  not  so  marked.  Sales,  of  course, 
of  quick  frozen  produce  are  considerable  in  volume, 
and  each  year  shows  high  p>ercentage  increases. 
Figures  given  in  the .  book  show  that  while 
6,000,000,000  lb.  of  foods  p)er  annum  are  being 
frozen  today,  this  represents  /jnly  4  p>er  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  the  U.S.A., 
so  that  the  potentialities  of  this  new  industry  appear 
to  be  limitless.  Progress  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  tremendous,  and  considerable  development  in 
home  freezing,  supplemented  by  the  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  packaging  services  of  the  locker  plants, 
is  rightly  forecasted  by  the  authors  as  indicating 
further  considerable  development  in  the  near  future. 


vegetables.  Equipment  for  handling  1,500  to 
2,000  birds  per  hour  would  range  between  £2,500 
to  £3,000. 

Cost  of  packing  and  freezing  vary  from  0-13 
p)ence  to  015  p>ence  j)er  pound  dep>ending  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  minimum  economical 
production  seems  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3,000,000  lb.  of  product  per  year.  Such  a  plant 
would  necessitate  a  floor  space  of  200,000  square 
feet,  and  would  handle  1,500  lb.  of  packaged  pro¬ 
duct  per  hour. 

On  this  basis  it  can  be  calculated  that  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  raw  materials  of  say  100  lb.  of 
vegetables  at  20s.,  cost  of  processing  totalling  25s. 
to  30s. ,  the  final  sales  price  should  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  £3  per  100  lb. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  strictly  practical 
side  of  the  book,  but  such  matters  as  the  nutritive 
values  of  frozen  foods,  microbiology,  plant  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  the  importance  of  quality  control  and 
standardisation  are  also  well  covered. 

There  are  209  illustrations,  88  tables,  and  25 
chapters.  A  very  useful  bibliographical  list  is 
added  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  A  full  index 
ensures  easy  reference  to  the  932  pages. 


Quick  Freezing  Costs 

The  authors  give  some  interesting  figures  illus¬ 
trating  costs.  A  quick  freezing  plant  for  process¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  prcxduction 
capacity  of  1,500  to  2,000  lb.  per  hour,  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  £15,000  to  £20,000.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  costs  are:  Preparation,  equipment  (for  pro¬ 
cessing  several  fruits  and  vegetables),  about  £4,000. 
Freezing,  unit  about  £5,000,  storage  space  of  15,000 
cubic  feet  about  £4,000,  and  building — 10, 000  square 
feet  of  floor  space — about  £6,000,  or  a  total  cost, 
on  this  basis,  of  £19,000.  The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  factory  site,  particularly,  will  vary  widely 
with  the  location.  The  proces.sing  equipment  for 
a  vegetable  line,  with  the  capacity  mentioned,  may 
range  in  cost  from  £1,000  to  £1,500,  depending 
upon  the  particular  vegetable  to  be  processed  and 
upon  the  specific  method  of  cleaning,  washing, 
grading,  conveying,  blanching,  and  other  handling. 
The  processing  equipment  for  a  fruit  line  with 
similar  capacity  may  vary  in  cost  from  £400  for 
berries  to  about  £2,000  for  preparing  peaches.  The 
degree  of  mechanisation,  compared  to  hand  labour, 
will  also  affect  the  investment  cost. 

But  notwithstanding  these  costs,  the  authors  aver 
that  the  freezing  of  foods  is  not  a  costly  operation. 
In  general,  the  cost  of  preparing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  preparing  them 
for  canning.  The  cost  of  a  poultry  freezing  plant 
is  about  the  same  as  that  for  freezing  fruits  and 


Dehydrated  Egg  Powder 

The  study  of  the  rate  of  oxygen  absorption  by  de¬ 
hydrated  egg  powder  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
presented  by  Benjamin  Makower  and  Thomas  M. 
Shaw  to  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

This  study  constituted  a  part  of  an  investigation 
on  the  improvement  of  quality  and  storage  life  of 
dehydrated  eggs.  For  one  variety  of  lyophilised 
(dried  in  the  frozen  state)  eggs,  the  oxygen  ab¬ 
sorption  rate  in  the  dark  increased  from  o-2i  ml 
to  0  44  ml.  of  oxygen  per  hour  per  1,000  grams  of 
eggs  at  25*  C.,  at  i  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  as  the 
moisture  content  was  increased  from  0  5  p)er  cent, 
to  5  per  cent.  A  further  increase  in  rate  of  emh 
9  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  moisture  range  of  5  per 
cent,  to  12  per  cent.  The  rate  was  proportional  to 
the  square  of  oxygen  pressure. 

Five  different  egg  powders  (two  lyophilised  and 
three  spray  dried)  at  24  percent,  water,  of  different 
specific  surface  varying  from  01 2  to  0  83  square 
metres  per  gram  have  shown  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  absorption  of  oxygen,  A  twelve-fold  increase  in 
rate  was  found  when  a  sample  was  illuminated, 
through  a  4  in.  water  filter,  with  a  500  watt  tung¬ 
sten  lamp  at  a  distance  of  10  in.  from  the  sample 
The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  rate,  from' 
measurements  at  15*  C.,  25“  C,,  and  35“  C., 
approximately  3  2  for  a  10*  C.  rise  in  temperatuit 
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Quick  Freezing  of  Foods  in  Liquid 

Nitrous  Oxide* 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide  has  certain  theoretical  advantages  over  current  methods  of 
quick  freezing  and  therefore  deserves  thorough  study  by  producers  of  frozen  foods. 


The  I.G.  Farben  at  Hochst  manufactures  nitrous 
oxide  from  ammonium  nitrate.  Pre-war  use 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  anaesthetics, 
and  its  use  as  a  refrigerant  was  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  find  additional  outlets  for  the  product. 
The  personnel  of  the  I.G.  Farben  Co.  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Mr.  Gordon  MacKinney  (author  of  the 
report),  who  subsequently  revisited  the  plant  in 
company  with  a  B.I.O.S.  team.  Dr.  Bate-Smith 
and  Dr.  Gane,  of  the  Cambridge  Low  Temperature 
Research  Station,  and  Dr.  Cook  of  Canada.  The 
repx)rt  is  based  on  their  findings. 

Principles  Involved 

The  food  to  be  frozen  is  immersed  in  liquid 
nitrous  oxide.  This  is  unusual  because  nitrous 
oxide  is,  in  a  sense,  the  primary  refrigerant,  and 
advantage  is  taken  not  only  of  the  sensible  heat 
but  also  of  the  latent  heat.  In  these  respects  it 
differs  from  pre-cooled  brine  or  glycerine  refriger¬ 
ants.  From  the  standp>oint  of  heat  transfer,  the 
product  surrounded  by  a  liquid  is  more  efficiently 
cooled  than  if  a  cold  blast  gas  or  air  system  is 
used. 

The  Nitrous  Oxide  Cycle 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  (temperature  15°  C,  to  20°  C., 

I  atmosphere  pressure)  in  a  gasometer  is  com¬ 
pressed  to  80  to  90  atmospheres,  water-cooled, 
liquefied,  and  cooled  by  ammonia  in  two  stages  to 
-55*  C.,  passed  through  an  expansion  valve  to  a 
chamber,  and  thus  brought  to  i  atmosphere  at 
-90"  C.  From  here  it  is  drawn  off  to  a  storage 
tank. 

Wherever  gas  is  formed  the  lead  back  to  the 
gasometer  keef)s  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  the 
system.  In  the  second  case  it  also  provides  a  means 
of  keeping  the  nitrous  oxide  liquid  at  —90°  C. 
by  slow  evaporation. 

From  the  storage  tank,  it  is  withdrawn  to  a 
cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston.  Thence  it  is  forced 

*  From  a  report  prepared  by  the  Field  Information 
Agency,  Technical  United  States  Group  Council  Control 
for  Germany,  F.I.A.T.  Final  Report  No.  212,  British 
Intelligence  Objectives  Sub-Committee.  I.ondon.  H.M.S.O. 
w.  6d.  net. 
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into  one  of  three  vessels  containing  the  food  to  be 
frozen.  The  nitrous  oxide  evaporates  and  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  gasometer.  This  completes  the 
nitrous  oxide  cycle. 

The  Food  Cycle 

Three  vessels  are  required.  While  No.  i  con¬ 
tains  food  to  be  frozen.  No.  2  contains  food  being 
pre-cooled,  and  No.  3  is  being  unloaded  and  re¬ 
charged.  Vessel  No.  2  is  then  frozen.  No.  3  is  pre- 
cooled,  and  No.  i  is  unloaded  and  recharged. 
Since  twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  freezing,  the 
three  vessels  permit  continuous  operation,  each 
being  frozen  in  succession. 

Vegetables  are  placed  in  a  special  paper  carton 
which  is  later  dipped  in  a  plastic,  “  Oppanol,”  for 
moisture-proofing,  about  50  x  30  x  10  cm.  This  is 
placed  in  a  perforated  iron  container  fitted  with  a 
handle  and  stacked  in  the  freezing  vessel.  Fourteen 
containers  are  inserted  per  batch,  with  a  net  weight 
of  280  to  300  kg.  food  per  batch.  For  three 
vessels  the  capacity  is  thus  900  kg.  p)er  hour.  The 
vessels  are  of  copper  (this  metal  being  the  most 
suitable  at  low  temperatures),  are  cylindrical  in 
shape,  about  i-2  metres  in  diameter,  with  a  volume 
of  2-5  cubic  metres.  The  vessels  are  heavily  in¬ 
sulated  with  “  Iporka,”  a  synthetic  substitute  for 
cork.  Two  have  gaskets,  and  a  hd  which  is 
clamj)ed  down.  The  third  has  a  double  water  seal 
in  place  of  the  gasket.  The  inner  seal  has  a  heat¬ 
ing  coil  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing.  Either 
method  is  found  satisfactory,  and  losses  of  nitrous 
oxide  to  the  atmosphere  are  small.  The  food  is 
frozen  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the  nitrous  oxide 
evaporated  is  led  back  to  the  gasometer  via  the 
adjacent  vessel  which  is  thus  pre-cooled.  During 
the  twenty-minute  immersion,  the  centre  of  the 
package  reaches  a  temperature  of  —38*  C.  The 
remaining  vessel  is  being  unloaded  and  reloaded. 
It  is  attached  to  a  Gebl&se  (a  blower  of  the  Roots 
type)  and  vacuum  pump.  These  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  residual  nitrous  oxide  so  that  the 
minimum  amount  is  lost  from  the  circulating  nitrous 
oxide  system.  The  loss  sustained  by  I.G.  Farben, 
pulling  a  vacuum  of  about  J  atmosphere,  according 
to  the  approximate  calculation,  amounts  to  nearly 
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a  cubic  metre  per  operation.  While  they  regard 
this  as  negligible,  it  is  obviously  capable  of  im¬ 
provement. 

Professor  Plank,  of  Karlsruhe,  provided  the 
advice  on  food  technology.  Blanching  is  regarded 
as  necessary  only  when  there  is  a  delay  in  con¬ 
suming  the  vegetable  after  removal  from  cold 
storage. 

Wirsing,  a  white  cabbage,  is  shredded,  but  not 
blanched.  Spinach  is  blanched  for  two  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  no  chemicals  being  added.  Carrots 
are  frozen  whole,  unf)eeled;  large  carrots,  however, 
are  split  longitudinally. 

Cold  Storage 

The  frozen  food  is  storetl  in  two  insulated  rooms 
at  — 18“  C.,  refrigerated  by  liqpid  ammonia.  The 
rooms  adjoin  each  other,  with  a  small  common 
antechamber.  They  are  15  x  lo  metres  and  3 
metres  high. 

Examination  of  the  food  stored  for  about  a  year 
revealed : 

1.  Wirsing.  The  white  mid-ribs,  and  many  of  the 
leaves  had  reddened  ver>’  markedly,  presumably  due 
to  enzymatic  oxidation.  Failure  to  blanch  seems  the 
obvious  cause  of  the  bright  red  appearance. 

2.  Carrots.  The  whole  unblanched  carrots  had 
bleached  noticeably,  the  greatest  depth  of  colour  being 
in  the  flesh  adjacent  to  the  core. 

3.  Spinach.  Samples  of  blanched  frozen  spinach 
were  removed  and  the  pigment  extracted  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Marked  pheophytin  formation  was  observed 
spectroscopically  and  the  colour  of  the  cooked  spinach 
was  definitely  olive  green  rather  than  a  true  deep 
green. 

4.  Plums.  The  fruits  are  not  blanched  customarily 
prior  to  freezing,  and  these  were  probably  the  only 
commodity  observed  which  approximated  to  standards 
found  in, the  U.S.,  except  for  the  adhering  dirt,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated. 

It  should  be  re-emphasised  that  the  poor  quality 
of  the  vegetables  is  a  minor  consideration  here. 
Proper  and  prompt  handling  procedures  would 
eliminate  these  criticisms. 

Immersion  of  the  food  to  be  frozen  in  the  primary 
refrigerant  has  distinct  novelty  and  advantages. 
The  problem  must  be  analysed  with  respect  to  two 
phases: 

1.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  nitrous  oxide  liquid. 

2.  The  choice  of  another  liquid-gas  system.^ 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  at  Hochst 
to  other  plants  depends  on  a  proper  analysis  of 
costs.  In  view  of  the  small  loss  of  nitrous  oxide 
from  the  circulating  system,  the  nitrous  oxide  used 
by  an  independent  concern  would  be  a  capital  cost 
rather  than  an  operational  one.  It  hinges  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  cost  of  converting  nitrous  oxide 
gas  at  I  atmosphere  and  ambient  gasometer  tem- 
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perature  to  liquid  at  the  same  pressure  and  -go* 
C.  Regardless  of  how  the  nitrous  oxide  were  pro¬ 
cured,  the  user  would  still  need  his  own  compressor, 
cooling  system,  and  storage  tanks,  as  well  as  a 
gasometer.  If  he  is  to  freeze  900  kg.  per  hour,  he 
would  need  a  compressor  of  the  capacity  described; 
calculations  based  on  that  rate  of  freezing  are  given 
in  the  report. 

The  question  of  other  liquid-gas  systems  for  the 
purjwses  of  the  quick  freezing  of  food  is  briefly 
discussed,  and  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  method  should  be  carefully  considered  by  pro¬ 
cessors  of  frozen  food  in  order  to  determine 
whether  its  theoretical  advantages  are  feasible  and 
adaptable  to  their  plants. 


Spinach  Freezing 

An  appendix  to  the  report  by  Z.  I.  Kertesz  gives 
details  of  spinach  freezing.  Sorted  and  trimmed 
spinach,  with  only  off-coloured  leaves  and  foreign 
particles  removed  but  with  stems  intact,  were 
washed  in  two  successive  open  wooden  tanks.  The 
wash  consisted  of  a  ten-minate  soaking  in  cdd 
water  and  then  some  forking  to  remove  sand,  and 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  spinach  was 
then  placed  in  perforated  steel  buckets  and  im¬ 
mersed  in  boiling  water  for  one  to  three  minutes, 
without  controlled  timing.  No  enzyme  test  was 
made  to  determine  completeness  of  blanching. 

The  spinach,  still  in  the  bucket,  was  immediately 
washed  with  cold  water,  dump)ed  to  drain  for  a 
few  minutes,  and.  then  further  drained  by  applying 
a  top  weight.  It  was  then  placed  in  large  bags  (rf 
paper  impregnated  with  “  Luvitherm,”  a  polyvinyl 
chloride  plastic.  These  bags  remain  pliable  at  low 
temperatures,  and  are  therefore  preferred  to  Cello¬ 
phane  by  I.G.F.  for  freezing  preservation.  Another 
bag,  2  m.  X  8  in.  x  14  in.,  is  used  for  fruits,  and  is 
made  of  a  polyisobutylene  plastic. 

The  filled  bags  were  placed  into  box  containers 
and  then  put  in  the  freezing  chambers  into  which 
liquid  nitrous  oxide  at  about  -90“  C.  and  i 
atmosphere  pressure  was  introduced.  The  freezing 
period  was  one  hour.  The  containers  were  then 
stored  in  a  room  at  —16“  C.  The  author  tasted 
a  sample  of  the  newly-frozen  spinach  and  found  no 
off -flavour  whatsoever.  Some  samples  of  tomatoes, 
which  were  frozen  without  wrappings,  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  storage  room,  and  after  defrosting 
showed  the  usual  collapse  and  had  a  strong  odour 
apparently  picked  up  from  some  other  stored  pro¬ 
duct. 

As  far  as  could  be  judged  without  cooking  tests, 
direct  freezing  in  nitrous  oxide  will  not  produce 
better  frozen  plant  foods  than  those  obtained  by  f 
good  commercial  practices  in  the  United  States. 
The  relative  costs  of  the  two  methods  were  not 
studied. 
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Electrodeposition  Research 

E.  A.  OLLARD,  A.R.C.S.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.I.M. 

Electrodeposition  Adviser  to  the  British  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  Research  Association. 

The  basic  processes  used  in  electrodeposition  have  been  known  for  many  years, 
but  research  on  new  methods  is  being  organised  by  the  British  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  Research  Association. 


The  process  of  electroplating  provides  an  easy 
method  for  obtaining  the  surface  properties  of 
one  metal  on  the  body  of  another.  For  example, 
tin,  and  certain  tin  alloys,  are  able  to  withstand 
very  satisfactorily  the  destructive  action  of  certain 
corrosive  substances  contained  in  food.  Tin,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  expensive,  and  too  soft,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  containers,  and  in  order  to  utilise  its 
resistant  properties,  it  is  usual  to  manufacture  the 
article  of  steel,  which  is  cheaper  and  stronger,  and 
apply  a  thin  coating  of  tin  to  this.  A  considerable 
amount  of  tin  plate  is  produced  for  this  purpose, 
the  coating  generally  being  applied  by  dipping  the 
steel  sheets  into  molten  tin.  However,  this  “  hot 
dipping”  process  has  certain  disadvantages,  and 
for  some  purposes  it  is  convenient  and  economical 
to  apply  the  tin  by  an  electrodeposition  process. 
In  this  way  a  controlled  thickness  of  tin  may  be 
I  applied  on  steel  sheet  or  strip,  or,  alternatively, 
the  finished  article  itself  may  be  coated  with  any 
desired  thickness  of  tin.  Large  plants  have  now 
been  installed  both  in  this  country  and  in  America 
for  the  production  of  tinned  steel  strip,  and  the 
material  so  produced  has  been  found  to  be  equal 
for  most  purposes  to  the  hot  tinned  steel. 

Coating  Large  Cast  Vessels 
Electrodeposition  may  also  be  used  for  coating 
large  cast  vessels.  This  process  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  coat  the  whole  object 
when  only  a  part  is  to  be  protected,  such  as  the 
inside  of  cast  milk  containers,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
I  vessel  does  not  have  to  be  heated. 

It  is  possible  to  deposit  electrolytically  not  only 
most  of  the  common  metals  but  also  certain  alloys. 
A  90-10  tin-zinc  alloy  has  recently  been  recom¬ 
mended  which  gives  greater  protection  to  steel  than 
I  tin  alone,  and  is  yet  quite  suitable  for  use  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  food.  Although  the  process  of  de¬ 
positing  such  an  alloy  requires  somewhat  more 
control  than  a  single  metal,  such  alloy  deposits 
sometimes  have  very  useful  properties. 

Apart  from  the  uses  mentioned  above,  electro- 

1  deposition  can  be  used  for  plating  heavy  layers  of 
metal  for  the  repair  of  worn  machine  parts.  When 
dealing  with  old  or  foreign  machinery,  for  which  it 
roay  be  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain 
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new  parts,  this  process  can  be  very  valuable. 
Machine  parts  which  become  worn  can  be  plated 
with  a  thick  layer  of  nickel  and  then  re-machined 
to  their  original  dimension.  Further,  parts  liable 
to  excessive  wear  may  be  faced  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  chromium,  which,  owing  to  its  extreme  hard¬ 
ness,  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  part  in  question  for 
a  very  considerable  p)eriod. 

Future  Research 

While  the  basic  processes  used  in  electrodeposi¬ 
tion  have  been  known  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
a  large  amount  of  scientific  work  carried  out  on 
the  question,  to  establish  the  correct  conditions  for 
obtaining  deposits  of  the  desired  structure,  free 
from  pores  and  other  imperfections,  in  order  to 
meet  the  more  exacting  conditions  of  present  day 
industry  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  still 
more  exact  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  it  is  now 
proposed  to  instigate  a  special  research  at  the 
British  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Research  Association. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  information  so  obtained  will 
assist  in  improving  the  general  quality  of  plated 
deposits  and  in  cutting  the  number  of  man-hours 
involv^  in  the  processes,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  finished  article. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  electrodeposition  is  that  the 
whole  object  need  not  he  coated. 
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PROFILE 

Thomas  H.  Fairbrother 


T.  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.  (called 
affectionately  by  his  many  friends  as  “Tommy”), 
is  probably  best  known  to  most  of  them  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Chemical  Club.  He  has  served  on 
the  Committee  of  this  Club  for  many  years  and,  in 
addition  to  a  period  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  he  has  been 
Chairman  for  the  last  two  years.  He  also  served 
on  the  Committee  of  the  London  Section  of  the 
Institute  for  three  years. 

He  is  one  of  those  chemists  who  nowadays  in 
increasing  numbers  have  moyed  from  the  labora¬ 
tory  bench  to  the  executive  desk.  Starting  his 
career  after  graduation  with  research  work  on  ex¬ 
plosions  in  coal-mines  and  problems  relating  to 
adiabatic  compression,  he  has  now  become  joint 
managing  director  of  McDougalls,  Ltd.,  who  are 
flour  millers  and  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
self-raising  flour.  One  of  his  chief  regrets  is  that  he 
has  had  to  transfer  his  activities  from  chemistry  to 
commerce,  but  he  still  finds  time  to  do  occasional 
tests  and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  ever- 
changing  laboratory  work  in  which  his  staff  is  en¬ 
gaged. 

Work  in  Manchester 

A  product  of  Manchester  University,  Fair- 
brother  graduated  there  with  First-Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry.  He  was  the  Leblanc  Medallist  in  Dye¬ 
stuffs,  and  obtained  prizes  in  practical  chemistry, 
physical  chemistry,  chemistry  of  the  metals,  general 
organic  chemistry,  and  advanced  organic  chemistry. 
His  academic  studies  did  not  prevent  him  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  social  activities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’,  and  he  was  Secretary  for  Debates  and  became 
President  of  the  Union.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Chemical  Colloquium  and  secretary  of  the 
University  Chemical  Society. 

After  a  p)eriod  of  research  on  explosions  and 
adiabatic  compression  he  joined  the  staff,  controlled 
by  Professor  Dixon  under  the  War  Department,  as 
an  Inspector  of  Explosives  Works.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  chief  chemist  and  works  inanager  to 
H.M.  Factory,  Lytham,  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  nitric  and  picric  acids.  When  the  war  ended 
he  became  head  of  the  Triphenyl  Methane  Dye- 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  about  out¬ 
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stuffs  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Messrs. 

Levinstein , 

Blackley, 

Manchester. 

When  this  be¬ 
came  British 
Dyestuffs, 

Ltd.,  he  was 
appointed 
head  of  the 
Fine  Chemicals  Department,  and  carried  out  much 
research  work  on  the  manufacture  and  action  oi 
drugs  and  antiseptics.  Several  of  his  discoveries 
received  wide  therapeutic  application — S.U.P.  36, 
S.U.M.  36,  glauramine,  etc.  With  Dr.  A.  Renshaw 
in  1923  he  delivered  the  Mann  Lecture  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  Relation  between  ChemKal 
Constitution  and  Antiseptic  Action  in  the  Coal  Tar 
Dyestuffs.  This  included  researches  on  the  selectivt 
action  of  certain  dyes  on  protozoa  and  bacteria  with 
special  reference  to  the  bulking  of  sewage. 

From  Fine  Chemicals  to  Flour 

In  1926  he  was  appointed  chief  chemist  to  Me 
Dougalls,  Ltd.  It  was  a  long  jump  from  dyes  and 
fine  chemicals  to  flour,  but  he  seems  to  have  clearw) 
the  hurdle  well.  He  has  carried  out  many  r^ 
searches,  mainly  directed  to  problems  of  the  self 
raising  flour  trade.  In  1928  his  work  was  latgeh 
instrumental  in  the  reversal  of  a  judgment  on  short 
weight  in  pre-packed  self-raising  flour.  He  also 
has  carried  out  much  research  on  standards  for 
self-raising  flour,  especially  in  the  formulation  of 
methods  for  determining  total  and  available  carbon 
dioxide  and  fluorine  in  self-raising  flour. 

In  1936  he  was  made  a  director  of  T.  Rose  Hilton, 
Ltd.,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  a  subsidiary  compai^ 
of  McDougalls,  Ltd.  He  is  now  chairman  of  this 
company.  In  1937  he  became  a  director  of  Me 
Dougalls;  Ltd.,  and  in  1946  a  director  of  McDougat 
Trust,  Ltd.  He  is  now  joint  managing  director  of 
the  company.  In  spite  of  his  numerous  business 
activities,  which  are  now  more  commercial  than 
chemical,  he  still  maintains  his  membership  of  and 
interest  in  the  various  societies,  and  is  a  member  oi 
the  Chemical  Society,  the  Society  of  Chemical  In 
dustry,  including  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Groups 
the  SicKiety  of  Public  Analysts,  and,  of  course,  tk 
Institute  of  Chemistry.  He  has  a  decided  flair  fa 
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journalism,  and  has  been  a  valued  contributor  to 
Food  Manufacture  from  its  inception  in  May, 
1927.  Since  then  many  of  his  articles  have  ap- 
I  peared  in  these  columns.  When  Food  Industries 
Weekly  was  launched  in  1933  he  became  the 
political  correspondent,  and  his  outspoken  criti¬ 
cisms  and  lashings  of  the  politicians  created  much 
interest  and  controversy.  He  also  wrote  articles  for 
!  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Manufacturing  Perfumer. 

{  and  Paint.  In  addition,  articles  under  his  name 
have  appeared  in  other  journals  devoted  to  indus¬ 
trial  chemistry. 

Gardening,  Thrillers,  and  Shakespeare 

Fairbrother  is  not  a  sporting  man,  and  does  not 
indulge  in  huntin’,  shootin’,  or  fishin’.  His  main 
hobby  is  gardening,  and  he  spends  much  of  his 
"  small  allocation  of  spare  time  in  his  garden,  and 

I  amuses  himself  by  studying  the  effect  of  various 

jj  ijj  i  fertilisers  and  fumigants  on  his  plants  and  the  pests 

jjjg  that  worry  them.  His  favourite  recreational  read- 

^  ing  runs  to  detective  fiction  and  thrillers.  He  hates 

cinemas  and  their  organs,  appreciates  Shakespeare 
oyj]  !  and  the  operas,  but  really  loves  a  pantomime. 
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Ice  Cream  Control 

Regulations  for  the  heat  treatment  of  ice  cream, 
issued  for  1947  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  are 
similar  to  those  for  last  year. 

When  a  “  complete  cold  mix  ”  is  reconstituted 
with  drinking  water  and  no  additions  are  made 
other  than  colouring  or  flavouring,  the  mixture 
must  be  converted  into  ice  cream  within  an  hour 
of  reconstitution.  If  other  ingredients  are  used  the 
mixture  must  not  be  kept  for  more  than  an  hour  at 
a  temperature  exceeding  45"  F,  before  being 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  150“  F. 
for  thirty  minutes  or  160"  F.  for  ten  minutes.  It 
must  then  be  cooled  within  one  and  a  half  hours  to 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  45”  F.,  and  kept 
below  that  limit  until  freezing  is  begun. 

Where  records  from  recording  thermometers  are 
in  use,  they  must  be  kept  for  at  least  a  month.  It 
is  forbidden  to  sell  ice  cream  unless  it  has  been 
kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  28“  F.  since 
freezing:  if  it  has  exceeded  that  temperature  it 
must  again  be  submitted  to  heat  treatment.  Utensils 
must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  use  and  kept 
clean,  and  the  ice  cream  must  be  protected  from 
dirt,  dust,  or  other  contamination. 

The  Minister  has  decided  not  to  impose  a 
bacteriological  standard  of  cleanliness,  but  recom¬ 
mends  the  methylene-blue  test,  and  suggests  that 
further  investigation  is  needed  if  samples  consist¬ 
ently  fail  to  reach  Grade  i  or  2. 

The  regulations  became  effective  on  May  i. 
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Flour  Dust  Fires 

London’s  continuous  night  raids  were  recalled  to 
mind  at  the  Graduates  and  Students  section  of  the 
Institution  of  Chemical  Engineers,  when  Mr.  D.  J. 
Rasbash  reported  on  “  The  Use  of  Inert  Dusts  to 
Suppress  Flame  Propagation  through  Combustible 
Dust  Clouds  raised  by  High  Explosive  ”  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  Bower  on  “  A  Method  of  Comparing  the  In¬ 
flammability  of  Dusts.” 

H.E.  bombs  produced  considerable  secondary' 
explosion  in  flour  mills  due  to  rapid  flame  propa¬ 
gation  through  the  flour  dust  clouds.  Even  more 
serious  than  the  immediate  loss  of  foodstuff  was 
the  destruction  of  plant,  and  the  authorities  com¬ 
menced  investigations  to  find  a  way  of  tackling 
this  problem. 

Flame  Suppression  Experiments 

Extensive  experience  and  results  on  propagation 
and  suppression  of  coal  dust  explosions  gave  useful 
pointers,  and  work  proceeded  on  the  effects  of 
additions  of  various  inert  dusts  to  national  whole¬ 
meal  flour. 

The  experiments  were  characterised  by  ingenuity 
of  approach  and  simplicity  of  apparatus.  Cheap¬ 
ness,  availability,  effectiveness  in  flame  supression, 
and  dispersal  properties  comparable  with  those  of 
flour  itself,  were  among  the  many  desiderata  for 
the  materials  to  be  used. 

The  most  effective  mixture  for  flame  suppression 
was  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  bicarbonate  mixed 
with  colliery  limestone.  Measured  by  the  quantity 
required  to  suppress  the  spreading  of  flame  in  flour 
clouds,  this  mixture  was  thirty  times  as  effective 
as  limestone  alone.  Higher  proportions  of  the 
bicarbonate  were  even  more  effective,  but  for 
various  reasons  10  per  cent,  was  the  proportion 
finally  adopted.  Investigations  on  rhe  liability  to 
segregation  of  the  two  constituents  led  to  specifica¬ 
tions  of  particle  size  distribution. 

Testing  Methods 

A  “  Puff  Test,”  was  employed  (among  other 
tests)  to  determine  the  dispersibility  of  powders. 
The  influence  of  moisture  and  of  relative  humidity 
was  examined  and  a  complete  specification  drawn 
up. 

Sufficient  quantities  of  the  specified  mixture  had 
then  to  be  placed  at  various  i)oints  of  the  plant  to 
provide  the  correct  ratio  of  inert  dust  to  flour  in 
the  event  of  dispersal  by  H.E.  of  the  flour  within  it. 

Concluding  a  practical  lecture,  the  investigators 
made  recommendations  on  types  of  package  and 
supporting  structure  for  the  very  large  quantities 
of  this  flame-suppressing  dust  which  were  after¬ 
wards  effectively  introduced  into  flour  mills. 
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Plastics  and  the  Food  Manufacturer 

SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED 

This  article  discusses  the  use  of  plastics  in  the  equipment  and  packaging  sections 
of  the  food  industry. 


The  main  uses  of  plastics  in  the  food  industry’ 
are  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  plant  and 
equipment  and  packaging,  the  chemical  plant  in 
this  country  at  present  utilising  the  phenolics, 
P.V.C.,  and  p)oly ethylene. 

The  phenolics  can  be  divided  into  several  types 
according  to  their  use.  The  normal  general  pur- 
pKjse  pKJwder  is  filled  with  wgod  flour,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  shock  resistant  materials  with  cotton  flock 
or  chopped  fabric,  the  high  shock  resistant  materials 
with  fabric,  and  the  heat  resistant  materials  with 
minerals,  such  as  slate,  barites,  etc. 

Moulding  Powders 

The  value  of  mouldings  prepared  from  phenol- 
formaldehyde  is  that  they  change  little  with  age 


Ao  operative  makes  up  plastic  container  bags  with  the 
model  illustrated  opposite. 


indoors,  but  for  outside  use  each  type  of  moulding 
powder  must  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  rain, 
sunlight,  and  changes  in  temperature  cause  slight 
expansion  or  contraction.  Some  moulding  powders 
are  also  liable  to  mould  growth  under  extreme 
conditions.  They  can  be  used  up  to  250*  to 
400*  F.  depending  upon  the  type.  Metal  inserts 
can  be  readily  moulded  into  them,  and  they  are 
non-inflammable  and  are  resistant  to  many  commoD 
organic  solvents.  They  also  have  a  low  thermal 
conductivity.  Such  materials  have  been  used  for 
the  making  of  laminated  sheets,  using  paper  or 
fabric  as  the  laminating  material.  These  lamin¬ 
ates  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  shapes  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  use,  e.g.  sheets,  tubes,  rods. 

Plasticised  Materials 

The  P.V.C.  materials  are  normally  prepared  in 
the  plasticised  condition  in  this  country.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  however,  the  unplasticised  P.V.C.  was  used 
to  a  great  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
plant.  The  plasticised  material  can  be  prepared  as 
sheeting,  tubing,  etc.,  and  during  the  war  its  main 
use  was  as  a  cable-covering  material.  The  cold 
resistant  P.V.C.  is  normally  plasticised  with  dioctyi 
phthalate.  The  disadvantage  of  these  materials 
is  that  their  degree  of  stiffening  depends  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
thermal  prop)erties  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
plasticiser  used  for  processing,  ftasticised  pdy- 
vinyl  chloride  can  be  flexed  a  far  greater  number 
of  times  than  can  rubber,  and  its  wear  resistaixe 
is  also  superior  to  rubber.  It  can  be  welded  by 
the  high  frequency  technique  or  by  hot  air. 
Normally  fillers  should  be  absent  from  materials 
which  are  to  be  welded.  Using  the  hot  gas  tech¬ 
nique  for  w’elding,  the  temperature  should  bt 
rigidly  controlled  as  burning  occurs  above  its  softra- 
ing  point.  The  strength  of  a  P.V.C.  weld  is  nearly 
as  great  as  the  remainder  of  the  material.  P.V.C. 
can  be  moulded  by  the  injection  and  compression 
technique. 

The  unplasticised  P.V.C.  is  rigid  and  has  a  gre^ 
resistance  to  many  chemicals  such  as  hydrofluwic 
acid.  In  Germany  hydrofluoric  acid  plants  were 
largely  constructed  of  this  material  with  the  excq)- 
tion  of  those  parts  which  were  subjected  to  high 
temperatures.  A  disadvantage  of  the  unplastkised 
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P.V.C.  in  Germany  was  that  it  was  only  produced 
as  a  brown  translucent  material. 

The  colour  ranges  of  plasticised  P.V.C.  are  in¬ 
finite,  and  it  can  be  produced  as  a  translucent  or 
opaque  material,  hence  having  a  wide  appieal  as  a 
packaging  material. 

Polyethylene  should  be  of  use  to  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  as  it  has  a  high  resistance  against  many 
chemicals.  Its  starting  material  is  ethylene,  and  it 
contains  no  chemicals  which  are  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  or  taint  producing.  It  can  be  produced  as 
sheet,  rod,  tubing,  etc.,  and  has  a  fairly  low 
softening  point — about  115“  C.,  although  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the  polyethy¬ 
lene. 

Polystyrene  will  probably  become  cheaper  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  Americans  are  already  pro¬ 
ducing  bottles  from'  this  material  which  are  de¬ 
lightful  to  look  at.  Glass  bottles  in  the  States  are 
often  coated  with  a  protective  film  of  a  plastic 
material  so  that  if  they  are  broken  in  transit  the 
material  inside  the  bottles  remains  intact.  This  is 
helpful  in  reducing  costs  and  helps  to  cut  down 
contamination  of  other  materials. 


Plasdc  Packaging  Materials 

So  far  as  the  packaging  industry  is  concerned 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  using  any  particular 
type  of  plastic  depending  upon  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  to  which  the  material  is  to  be 
sent.  The  thermoplastics  all  soften  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  some  are  liable  to  grow  moulds 
under  adverse  conditions. 

A  large  number  of  adhesives  made  at  the  present 
time  are  from  plastic  materials,  e.g.  the  ureas,  the 
phenolics,  and  melamine  formaldehyde.  They 
have  high  strengths  and  the  glue-line  is  not  im¬ 
paired  by  moisture.  The  strengths  of  the  glue-lines 
prepared  from  these  synthetic  materials  are  superior 
to  the  natural  products. 

The  ureas  and  melamine  formaldehyde  plastics 
have  greater  colour  possibilities  than  the  phenolics 
as  they  can  be  moulded  in  light  colours  and  the 
melamines  have  a  very  good  impact  strength, 
whereas  the  impact  strength  of  the  ureas  is  inferior 
to  the  phenolics. 

Many  varnishes  these  days  are  prepared  from 
plasticised  phenolics.  These  materials,  of  course, 
are  resistant  to  many  chemicals  and  are  highly 
suitable  for  coating  chemical  plant. 


CohNv  Ranges 

The  unlimited  colour  possibilities  of  cellulose 
acetate  make  it  ideal  for  packaging.  It  is  slow 
burning  and  fairly  stable  to  light,  but  moisture  re¬ 
sistance  is  not  one  of  its  assets  and  care  should  be 
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The  new  Redifon  radio  heat  plastic  welder. 


taken  if  packages  of  this  material  are  exported  to 
the  tropics. 

Methyl  methacrylate  mouldings  will  probably  be 
of  use  as  a  superior  packaging  material  when  they 
are  in  greater  supply.  They  have  a  very  high 
light  transmission  and  will  possibly  be  of  use  for 
packing  the  more  high  class  type  of  chocolates. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Air  Conditioning  in  the  Baking  Industry.  By 
J.  R.  Seville. 

Food,  Famine,  and  Relief.  ig40-ig4.6.  League 
of  Nations. 

Revue  des  Travaux  de  V Office  Scientifique  et 
Technique  des  Piches  Maritimes.  1939-1943. 

The  Vital  Flame.  By  Compton  Mackenzie. 
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Nutrient  Yeasts  from  Sulphite  Liquor 

Yeasts  of  various  origin,  but  mostly  of  the  Torula  type,  are  by  now  well  known  as  a 
valuable  source  of  protein  and  more  especially  of  the  three  principal  members  of 
the  vitamin  B  group  (aneurin,  riboflavin,  and  nicotinic  acid  or  niacin).  Dried 
brewers’  yeast  in  fact  heads  the  list  of  important  foodstuffs  containing  these 
vitamins;  and  yeast,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
valuable  food  concentrates  of  the  Marmite  type.  The  possibility  of  recovering 
yeast  or  alcohol  from  sulphite  waste  liquor,  from  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  from 
wood  sugars  or  hydrolysates,  has  also  long  been  appreciated;  and  much  work  in  this 
direction  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  chief  timber  and  pulp  producing  countries. 


\/ EASTS  as  a  source  ot  prptein  have  been  re- 
-ceiving  increasing  attention  in  America,  more 
precisely  Canada  and  U.S.A.  Plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  by  dilute  acid  hydrolysis  of 
wood  has  just  commenced  op)erations  at  Spring- 
field,  Oregon.  Alcohol  is  now  being  made  from 
sulphite  liquor  at  Bellingham,  Washington.  A 
company  in  Ontario  has  been  producing  high-grade 
bakers’  yeast  from  sulphite  liquor  for  a  number  of 
years.  Various  groups  in  the  sulphite  pulp  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  U.S.A.  have  been  investigating  food 
yeast  production  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  waste 
disposal  or  effluent  problem.  A  food  yeast  com¬ 
pany  has  a  plant  in  Jamaica  for  production  of 
3,000  tons  yeast  per  annum-  from  molasses.  The 
entire  output  of  this  plant  will  be  used  to  improve 
native  diet. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  sulphite  waste  liquor  in  Florida,  where  a 
unique  concatenation  of  circumstances  makes  it  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  There  is  a  large 
and  growing  cattle  and  poultry  industry;  there  is 
urgent  need  for  additional  sources  of  protein;  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphite  liquor  going  to 
waste;  and  there  is  accordingly  a  more  or  less 
serious  waste  disposal  problem.  R.  D.  Walker 
and  R.  A.  Morgan  describe  the  production  of  pro¬ 
tein  feed  from  sulphite  waste  liquor,  with  particular 
reference  to  Florida  and  other  south-eastern  States. 
{Paper  Trade  Jnl.,  1946,  123,  43-7.)  Liquors  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cooking  of  southern  pine  differ  in 
comj)osition  fromi  those  obtained  from  other  sources, 
percentage  of  combined  sulphur  is  much  higher, 
and  only  minor  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  can  be 
recovered  by  either  steaming  or  evacuation.  The 
process  of  producing  yeast  utilises  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  reducing  sugars,  with  production 
of  negligible  quantities  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  authors’  experiments,  so  far,  have  not  been 
conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  gauge  the 
true  economics  of  the  process.  It  appears  that  the 


aeration  costs  will  be  a  determining  factor.  It  is 
planned  to  study  yeast  production  on  a  larger  scale 
to  determine  the  factors  involved  in  effective 
aeration.  The  results  of  these  and  other  tests  will 
permit  calculation  of  a  reasonable  economic 
balance. 

On  a  laboratory  scale  the  optimum  growth  con¬ 
ditions  of  batch  operation,  using  Torulopsis  utilis, 
var.  thermophilia,  are:  pH  5‘5-6  aeration  150  c.c. 
air  p>er  minute  per  litre  of  sulphite  liquor,  for  a 
particular  size  and  shape  of  fermenter  and  air 
diffuser,  with  the  2  0  g.  ammonium  acid  phosphate 
per  litre  as  nutrient  at  a  temperature  of  30’  C.  to 
35*  C.  Foaming  of  the  liquor,  which  is  a  common 
trouble,  was  overcome  owing  to  its  surface-actiw 
properties  by  us6  of  o-i  to  0  2  per  cent,  turkey  red 
oil,  which  proved  non-toxic  to  the  yeast,  whereas 
other  anti-foamers  were  extremely  toxic. 

Use  of  Lesser  Known  Yeasts 

In  order  to  explore  the  suitability  of  some  of  the 
lesser  known  yeasts  for  utilising  wood  sugar  wastes, 
a  comparative  study  was  made  with  Torula.  Myto- 
torula,  and  Hansenula  strains  {Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
1946,  38,  617-19).  Good  results  were  obtained 
with  these  three  on  still  waste  liquor  from  Douglas 
fir  hydrolysates.  Little  difference  was  found  in 
their  rate  of  growth,  utilisation  of  sugar,  yeast 
yield,  and  nutritional  values.  When  dried  the 
yeasts  may  be  expected  to  furnish  fodder  which  is 
an  excellent  source  of  protein,  amino  acids,  and  B 
group  vitamins,  and  in  this  respect  compart 
favourably  with  the  best  strains  of  brewers’  yeasts. 
Yields  of  the  dried'  product  ranged  from  53  per 
cent,  to  63  p)er  cent  of  weight  of  sugar  consumed. 

The  same  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  paper  at 
the  1947  convention  of  TAPPI  (Tech.  Assn,  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry)  held  in  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24-27,  1947.  The  authors  were  Elwin  E. 
Harris  and  co-workers,  and  the  title  of  their  paper 
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was  “  Production  of  fodder  yeast  from  wood  sugars 
contained  in  sulphite  waste  liquor  and  wood  hydro¬ 
lysates.”  They  again  recorded  the  fact  that  these 
liquors  may  be  a  source  of  carbohydrate  from 
which  to  produce  food  yeast  for  human  beings  or 
animals.  Sulphur  dioxide  may  be  removed  by 
steam  scrubbing  or  precipitation  with  lime,  and  the 
resulting  solutions  neutralised  to  pH  4  to  4-5,  con¬ 
centrated  to  40  per  cent,  total  solids.  The  neces¬ 
sary  nutrients  are  added  and  the  mass  inoculated 
with  a  yeast  of  the  Torula  strain.  Sulphite  waste 
liquor  is  sterile  and  therefore  suitable  for  continu¬ 
ous  propagation  of  yeast.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  is  the  tendency  to  excessive  foaming. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  use  of  a  mechanical 
device  which  allows  the  gas  bubbles  to  break  as 
the  liquid  falls  down  the  central  draught  tube. 
Magnesia  base  sulphite  liquor  may  also  treated 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  work  the  authors  pre- 
lerred  a  mechanical  method  of  defoaming  rather 
than  turkey  red  oil  or  other  physical  agent. 


Experimental  Work  in  .4merica 

Other  experimental  work  in  the  same  field  in 
U.S.A.  has  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  North-Eastern  Wood  Utilisation  Council;  and 
a  great  part  of  its  Bulletin,  No.  12,  for  1946,  is 
devoted  to  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  in- 
duding  feeding  tests.  For  example,  R.  S.  Aries, 
of  the  Polytech.  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  {loc.  cit., 
pp.  76-92),  presents  a  detailed  account  of  experi¬ 
ment  troth  in  animal  and  human  nutrition,  and 
states  that  in  Germany  yeasts  produced  in  this 
way  have  long  been  used  as  meat  substitutes  and 
extenders  in  extracts,  soups,  sauces,  sausages, 
stuffings,  and  as  flavouring  for  vegetable  dishes. 
Aries  also  refers  to  animal  feeding  tests  in  England, 
by  the  National  Institute  for  Research  in  Dairying, 
where  pigs,  proultry,  and  cows  have  been  reared 
with  5  per  cent,  to  20  pror  cent,  yeast  supplements; 
and  at  the  Lister  Institute,  where  rats  thrived  better 
with  a  flour  enriched  with  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
yeast.  The  author  adds  that  as  a  supplement  to 
poor  diets  the  effect  of  yeast  exceeds  that  of  milk 
or  fish  (cf.  supra,  Jamaica  natives).  This  applies 
both  to  adults  and  children. 

In  a  further  paper  {loc.  cit.,  pp.  54-75)  the  same 
author  shows  that  yeasts  vary  little  in  analysis 
whether  they  are  of  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisae 
or  Torula  utilis  typro,  and  whether  derived  from 
molasses,  wood  sugars,  sulphite  waste  liquors,  or 
brewers’  slops.  In  nine  tables  comparisons  are 
made  with  other  protein  materials ;  the  vitamin  B 
i?roup  and  amino  acids.  Wood  yeast  is  an  easily 
digestible  food,  with  an  energy  content  of  4,600 
cal- /kg.,  and  approaches  complete  animal  pro¬ 
teins  in  nutritional  value.  As  will  be  seen  later,  it 
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is  also  a  very  cheap  food,  as  prepared  in  the 
U.S.A. ,  esprocially  taking  into  account  its  relatively 
concentrated  form. 

M,  M.  Rosten  {loc.  cit.,  pp.  179-89)  discusses 
more  particularly  the  economics  of  dry  food  yeast 
in  the  U.S.A.  from  waste  sulphite  liquor.  He  says 
that  the  cost  on  an  average  works  out  at  about 
4  cents  per  pround,  with  yields  of  40  p>er  cent,  to 
50  pror  cent,  of  reducing  sugar.  He  suggests  a 
flow  sheet  of  oprorations  in  which  German  practice 
— presumably  that  described  in  a  sprocial  reprort 
noted  below — would  be  greatly  simplified;  although 
from  the  report  in  question  the  methods  used  in 
that  country  do  not  apcroar  unduly  complicated. 

E.  G.  Ritzman,  University  of  New  Hamp)shire, 
Durham  {loc.  cit.,  9-24),  describes  the  use  of  wood 
yeast  protein  as  a  fo^  for  livestock.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  concentrated  feeds  in  New  England  is 
about  2,200,000  tons  per  annum.  The  true  digesti¬ 
bility  and  utilisation  of  available  food  proteins  by 
animals  are  discussed,  with  reference  to  past  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agric.  Experimental  Station.  And 
finally,  E.  Crasemann  and  co-workers  {loc.  cit., 
pp.  41-53)  deal  with  some  pig-feeding  tests,  in 
which  three  groups  of  seven  pigs  were  fed  with 
(i)  basic  food  and  fish  meal;  (2)  basic  food  and 
wood  sugar  yeast;  and  (3)  basic  food,  fish  meal, 
and  wood  sugar  yeast.  It  is  concluded  that  animal 
protein  in  the  feeding  of  pigs  cannot  be  completely 
replaced.  The  weights  of  animals,  live  and  dead, 
were  in  order  (3),  (i),  (2),  but  with  small  differ¬ 
ences.  A  mixture  of  60  pror  cent,  wood  sugar  yeast 
and  33  per  cent,  animal  protein  is  recommended. 

Recent  Work  in  Germany 

A  special  reprort,  by  J.  F.  Saeman  and  others 
who  were  members  of  the  Forest  Products  Unit  of 
the  Technical  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Joint  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  that  visited  Germany  to  investi¬ 
gate  forest  products  development,  has  been  issued. 
The  reprort  is  available  from  the  Forest  Products 
Lab.,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Madison  5,  Wis., 
U.S.A.,  together  w’ith  blue  prints,  etc.,  on  sprocial 
request.  Some  details  therefrom  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Paper  Trade  Jnl.,  1946,  123,  pp. 
38-46. 

Wood  sugar  for  industrial  purproses  in  Germany 
was  obtained  by  five  different  methods  at  one  time 
or  another:  (i)  Scholler  process,  (2)  Bergius  pro¬ 
cess,  (3)  sulphite  liquor,  (4)  dilute  acid  pre-hydro- 
lysis  of  straw  or  wood  preparatory  to  its  use  in  the 
Bergius  process  or  in  production  of  pulp,  and 
(5)  still  bottoms  obtained  from  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  wood  sugars  that  contain  only  prontose 
sugars. 

The  Scholler  process  was  not  greatly  expanded 


during  the  war,  at  the  end  of  which  there  were 
three  plants  in  operation,  at  Tomesch,  Holzminden, 
and  Dessau:  also  one  at  Ems  in  Switzerland,  and 
another  under  construction  near  Florence.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (about  o-i  per  cent,  to  0  2  j)er  cent.) 
is  percolated  through  a  column  of  wood  chips  at 
120"  C.  to  180“  C.  in  successive  batches,  with 
careful  control  of  temperature  and  pressure  through 
steam  injection.  Lignin  is  not  much  used  though 
valuable  for  yeast  production.  Fermentation  time 
is  said  not  to  exceed  six  hours.  The  method 
followed  appears  to  be  largely  that  of  the  Karsch 
German  patent  No.  692812,  which  seemed  to  con¬ 
flict  in  some  respects  with  the  Melle  patents  held 
by  Merck,  but  agreement  between'  the  two  groups 
was  finally  achieved. 

Oxygen  is  used  to  assist  fermentation.  At  the 
Holzminden  plant  1,000  cubic  metres  wood  sugar 
solution  per  day  moves  through  five  cubic  metre 
fermentors  in  series,  equipjied  with  stirrers  to  keep 
the  yeast  in  suspension.  Some  of  the  fermenting 
liquor  may  be  taken  from  the  second  and  third  fer¬ 
mentors  and  put  back  in  the  preceding  ones  to 
cause  backflow  through  the  sj'stem.  It  is  stated 
that  there  were  practically  no  new  developments  in 
the  Scholler  process  during  the  war;  but  nearly  all 
the  sulphite  liquor  available  in  Germany  was  used 
in  one  process  or  other :  and  yeast  from  wood  sugar 
was  an  important  source  of  protein.  A  slightly 
modified  form  of  the  Scholler  plant  was  suggested 
by  Professor  Rieche  of  the  I.G.  Farbenind. — 
namely,  the  use  of  a  baffle  system  in  aeration 
together  with  the  Seidel  apparatus.  No  chemical 
defoamer  is  required,  for  the  foam  is  broken 
partially  by  impact  of  recycled  liquor.  The  yeast 
is  recovered  by  centrifuging. 

Four  Other  Methods 

The  Bergius  process  was  used  at  Rheinau  and 
Regensburg.  The.  plant  at  the  latter  place  con¬ 
verted  all  die  sugar  to  yeast  and  had  an  output  of 
6,000  tons  per  annum,  but  was  generally  considered 
uneconomic.  It  cost  about  8  million  dollars  to 
construct.  Losses  of  acid  are  considerable,  repre¬ 
senting  about  65  kilos  HCl  per  100  kilos  yeast. 

The  pre-hydrolysis  of  wo^  and  straw  was  tried 
by  the  Phrix  Co.  Straw  or  wood  chips  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  acid  pre-hydrolysis  to  remove  hemi- 
cellulose,  and  the  high  pentose  wood  sugar  thus 
obtained  was  used  for  growing  yeast;  but  the 
method  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  pulp  mill  completed  in  1945  at  .Witten¬ 
berg  used  straw,  hydrolysed  with  0-5  per  cent, 
acid  for  two  to  three  hours  at  125“  C.  to  135“  C., 
with  a  liquid /solid  ratio  of  8:1.  The  output  of 
yeast  was  said  to  reach  20,000  tons.  The  pulp  ob¬ 
tained  by  kraft  cooking  contained  up  to  92  per 


cent,  to  94  per  cent,  alpha-cellulose.  A  smaller 
plant  at  Kustrin  produced  18  per  cent,  reducing 
sugar  and  32  p>er  cent,  of  92  p>er  cent,  to  94  per 
cent,  alpha-pulp. 

The  Biosyn  process  has  been  used  on  a  small 
scale  to  obtain  protein  from  Oidium  lactis,  operated 
by  the  Biosyn  Ges.  at  Weimar,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Peuicert.  The  preferred  raw  material  was 
whey  or  sulphite  liquor.  It  was  also  tried  at  Len- 
zing  in  Austria,  but  is  said  not  to  have  been  satis¬ 
factory,  with  only  small  yields. 

Much  of  the  really  important  work  in  Germany 
has  been  done  by  the  Zellstoff  Co.  at  Waldhof, 
Mannheim,  and  other  places.  This  and  other  pulp 
companies  used  sulphite  liquor  and  designed  stan¬ 
dard  yeast  plants  of  1,000  tons  capacity  of  semi- 
dry  product  (7  per  cent,  moisture).  Beech  or 
spruce  liquor  from  rayon  pulp  was  preferred. 
With  a  sugar  range  of  2  per  cent,  to  4  p>er  cent., 
fermentation  time  is  directly  proportional  to  sugar 
concentration.  The  nutrients  used  per  100  kilos  of 
sugar  were  2  kg.  PjOj,  3  5  kg.  N,  2  kg.  KCl,  and 
1-5  kg.  MgSO^.  Some  of  the  fermentors  were  of 
300  cubic  metre  capacity,  with  a  wheel  as  mech¬ 
anical  aerator,  provided  with  air  ducts  and  other 
features  so  that  foam  accumulation  is  avoided. 
Temperature  used  was  32*  C.  331  kilos  sugar 
were  converted  to  126  kilos  of  93  per  cent,  yeast 
per  hour  in  200  cubic  metre  fermentor.  A  foam- 
breaker  (Schaumschleuder)  maj^  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  rotating  drum.  Other  equipment  in¬ 
cluded  separators,  rotary  filters,  autolysers  (for 
heating  and  liquefying  yeast),  and  driers  either  of 
the  rotary  or  spray  type. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  another  form  of 
fermentor  sometimes  used,  that  of  Vogelbusch, 
covered  by  numerous  Austrian  patents.  Nos. 
122,951,  123,393,  126,573,  127.365.  128.825, 
136,969,  and  142,217.  Mechanical  aeration  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  small  bubbles,  using  a  large, 
hollow,  perforated,  three-bladed  propeller. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a  1,000  ton 
plant  in  Germany  in  1943  was  about  £30,000  to 
£40,000,  and  power  required  was  2  36  k.w.  per 
kilo  of  yeast.  At  the  beginning  of  1944,  the  M- 
stoff  Co.  at  Waldhof  was  the  only  up-to-date  plant 
working,  but  others  were  added  at  Kelheim, 
Wolfen  (I.G.),  Kostheim,  Feldmuhle,  etc.,  and  the 
Mannheim  plant  was  enlarged.  Two  more  plants 
were  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  total  output  at  one  time  was  about  15,000  tMS 
per  annum,  presumably  by  the  Zellstoff  plants. 
Production  from  sugar  obtained  by  acid  hydnv 
lysis  from  five  other  plants  was  said  to  be  nearly’ 
9,000  tons.  Organisms  used  included  Torula 
r.  pulcherima,  Manila  Candida,  Candida  arbora. 
Tomesch  yeast.  Mixed  Torula,  Oidium  lactis  (fcf 
Biosyn  food  micelle). 
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The  Final  Summary  of  Excess  Profits  Tax 

JOHN  LYMESTER 


The  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  originally  imposed 
as  from  April  i,  1939,  and  continued  in  force 
until  December  31,  1946.  It  was  a  tax  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  profits  of  a  business  exceeded 
certain  standards,  for  each  chargeable  accounting 
period. 

The  rate  of  tax  for  the  first  year,  that  Is  from 
April  I,  1939,  to  March  31,  1940,  and  for  the  last 
year,  that  is  from  January  i,  1946,  to  December  31, 
194b,  was  60  per  cent.  In  the  period  that  inter¬ 
vened,  that  is  from  April  i,  1940,  to  December  31, 
1945,  it  was  100  per  cent.,  with  the  proviso,  how¬ 
ever,  that  20  per  cent,  should  be  repaid  as  a  post¬ 
war  refund.  These  post-war  refunds  are  now  re¬ 
payable,  subject  to  conditions.  The  first  is  that  it 
must  be  repaid  to  the  original  trade  or  business,  or 
a  trade  or  business  in  which  the  original  trader  or 
some  relative  of  his  has  a  substantial  interest.  A 
relative  includes  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  the  surviv¬ 
ing  husband  or  wife,  but  does  not  include  parents 
or  grandparents.  The  second  condition  is  that  it  is 
used  in  the  re-equipment  or  development  of  the 
business,  and  until  so  used,  is  retained  so  as  to  be 
available  for  that  purpose  and  it  is  not  used  in 
making  dividend  payments  to  shareholders  of  a 
company,  or  drawings  to  partners  in  a  partnership, 
or  a  sole  trader. 

It  is  provided  that  the  money  shall  be  expended 
on  re-equipment  or  development  in  the  next  five 
years,  but  any  expenditure  on  these  since  April  i, 
1945,  can  be  taken  as  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Post-War  Refund 

The  post-war  refund,  when  repaid,  is  subject  to 
income  tax.  Income  tax  and  surtax  are  deducted 
at  the  time  of  payment,  either  according  to  the 
rates  in  force  for  1946-1947.  or  1947-1948,  as 
elected.  An  individual  taxpayer  can  also  claim  to 
I  have  the  post-war  refund  spread  back  to  the  period 
when  it  was  earned,  and  this  may,  in  the  case  of 
j  individuals,  give  a  saving  for  surtax  purp>oses. 

5  The  Excess  Profits  Tax  was  payable,  as  stated 
above,  on  the  excess  of  profits  over  a  fixed  stan- 
j  dard.  The  standard  was  fixed  according  to  certain 
niles,  as  follows : 

For  a  business  which  was  commenced  before  Janu- 
!>•  wy  I,  1935,  on  the  profits  of  the  year  to  December 

5,  31.  1935.  or  to  the  year  to  December  31,  1936,  or  half 

the  profits  to  the  two  years  to  December  31,  1936  and 
>937.  or  the  two  years  1935  and  1937. 

*  If  a  business  was  commenced  after  January  1,  1935, 
bat  before  January  i,  1936,  the  standard  was  based 
on  the  profits  of  the  year  to  December  31,  1936,  or 
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half  the  profits  of  the  two  years  ended  December  31. 
1936  and  1937. 

If  a  business  commenced  after  January  i,  1936,  but 
on  or  before  July  1,  1936,  the  standard  was  based  on 
the  profits  of  any  period  of  twelve  months  ending  be¬ 
fore  June  30,  1937. 

If  a  business  commenced  after  July  i,  1936,  the 
standard  was  based  on  the  statutory  percentage — that 
is,  8  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  company  where  the 
directors  have  not  a  controlling  interest  and  10  per 
cent,  where  they  have  a  controlling  interest,  or  for  a 
partnership,  or  sole  trader,  on  the  average  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  chargeable  accounting  period. 

If  a  business  was  not  in  existence,  or  the  stan¬ 
dard  so  computed  was  small,  it  was  possible  to 
claim  a  minimum  standard,  or  a  working  proprietor 
standard.  The  working  proprietor’s  standard  was 
calculated  according  to  the  number  of  directors  of 
a  “  director-controlled  ”  company,  who  owned 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  shares  and  worked 
more  than  half  their  time  in  the  business,  or  for 
each  working  partner,  or  sole  trader  who  conducted 
the  business.  A  standard  could  not  be  claimed  for 
more  than  four  working  proprietors.  The  minimum 
standard  was  £1,000  up  to  March  31,  1944;  £2,000 
for  the  year  to  March  31,  1945;  and  thereafter 
£3,000.  The  standard  for  a  working  proprietor 
was  £1,500,  plus,  after  March  31,  1944,  £1,000; 
for  one  or  two  working  proprietors,  £1,500;  for 
three  working  proprietors,  £2,000;  for  four  working 
proprietors  and  after  April  i,  1945,  plus  10  p6r 
cent,  of  the  difference  between  the  standard  and 
£12,000.  The  profits  standards  were  also  increased 
as  from  April  i,  1945,  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
by  which  they  fell  short  of  £12,000. 

The  tax  was  imposed  for  chargeable  accounting 
periods.  These  were  the  normal  periods  covered 
by  the  financial  accounts  of  the  business  and  not 
the  usual  income  tax  years.  If  accounts  covered 
periods  which  fell  before  the,  tax  was  imposed,  or 
after  it  was  ended,  these  were  apportioned  on  a 
time  basis,  as  to  the  amounts  liable. 

It  has  now  been  provided  that  if  certain  special 
expenses  are  incurred  after  January  i,  1947,  they 
shall  be  the  basis  of  claims  for  relief. 

These  expenses  are  terminal  expenses,  which 
consist  of  deferred  repairs  and  renewals  and  re¬ 
habilitation  costs,  which  are  the  costs  of  returning 
to  their  original  place  works  which  were  removed 
as  a  precaution  against  hostile  attack,  together 
with  the  cost  of  demolishing  air-raid  precaution 
works.  A  claim  can  also  be  made  for  cancellation 
costs,  being  the  costs  for  settling  contracts  entered 
into  in  connexion  with  the  war,  but  which  are  not 
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now  required.  In  resjject  of  both  terminal  ex¬ 
penses  and  cancellation  costs,  these  should  be  in¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1947,  but,  if  through  special 
circumstances  the  expenditure  is  not  completed  in 
that  year,  the  p)eriod  may  be  extended  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1948,  or,  in  very  special  circumstances,  to 
December  31,  1949. 

If  claims  are  sustained,  those  in  respect  of  re¬ 
habilitation  costs  and  cancellation  costs  will  be  set 
off  against  the  profits  of  the  chargeable  accounting 
period  to  December  31,  1946.  Claims  for  deferred 
repairs  will  be  spread  back  to  the  period  to  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  they  apply. 

It  is  also  possible  to  claim  for  .loss  on  sale  of 
stock  if  one  should  arise.-  To  substantiate  such  a 
c4aim,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  details 
of  the  stock  as  at  December  31,*  1946,  at  the  lower 
aggregate  of  either  cost  or  market  price,  and  to 
prove  that  it  was  sold  in  1947  and  1948  at  ai  figure 
less  than  this  stock  total.  Should  such  a  claim 
arise,  and  if  sustained,  it  will  be  set  off  against  the 
profits  to  December  31,  1946. 

If  in  any  period  the  profits  made  did  not  exceed 
the  standard,  or  there  was  a  loss,  a  deficiency  arose. 
This  deficiency  was  the  standard  plus  the  loss  (if 
any),  or  the  amount  by  which  any  profits  fell 
short  of  the  standard,  and  could  be  used  to  set  off 
against  the  profits  of  other  periods  when  Excess 
Profits  Tax  was  payable  and  to  obtain  repayment 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  payable. 

For  the  claims  mentioned  above,  provision  is 
made  for  the  periods  against  which  they  shall  be 
set  off,  and  again,  if  the  profits  upon  which  tax  was 
paid  are  less  than  these  claims,  a  deficiency  will 
arise,  which  can  be  set  off  against  the  profits  in 
other  periods  and  so  repayment  of  tax  obtained. 

The  final  liability  to  Excess  Profits  Tax  will  in 
most  cases  shortly  be  settled,  but  before  the  liability 
is  finally  agreed  the  whole  position  of  the  tax  should 
be  reviewed  to  see  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  claims 
have  been  obtained  and  only  the  legal  minimum 
has  been  paid. 


International  Chemical  Congress 

The  provisional  programme  of  the  Eleventh  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry 
to  be  held  in  London  from  July  17  to  24  is  now 
available.  The  Congress  is  being  held  under  the 
patronage  of  H.M.  the  King.  The  President  is 
Lord  l^verhulme,  and  there  is  a  distinguished 
executive  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  L.  H.  Lampitt,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry. 

Fourteen  sections  are  holding  sessions,  among 
which  is  a  new  one  formed  at  the  request  of 
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France  to  discuss  chemistry  in  relation  to  essential 
oils,  flavouring  materials,  and  cosmetics.  The  cor¬ 
relation  oi  the  meetings  of  the  various  sections  is 
being  arranged  by  a  committee  of  section  officers 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Jack  Drummond. 
Well  over  1,000  chemists  have  already  applied  for 
membership  of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  expected 
that  their  number  will  exceed  2,000  from  at  least 
twenty-four  different  countries. 

A  considerable  social  programme  has  been 
arranged,  tours  being  organised  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Kent  Jones, 
and  special  events  for  the  ladies,  including  a 
fashion  parade  and  shopping  parties,  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lady  Heil- 
bron. 

The  op>ening  ceremony  by  the  President  of  the 
Congress  and  the  closing  session,  consisting  of  a 
lecture  by  Sir  Robert  Robinson,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  will  be  at  the  Central  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  and  all  other  sessions  at  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  Congress  immediately  follows  the 
centenary  celebrations  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

The  full  executive  committee  is  as  follows : 


Sir  Wallace  A.  Akers. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C., 
P  R  S 

W.  H.  Brindley,  M.C.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.Tech.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.I.C. 

Prot.  H.  V.  A.  Briscoe,  D.Sc.,  .\.R.C.S.,  D.I.C., 
F.R.I.C. 

Sir  Jack  Drummond,  D.Sic.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S. 

F.  P.  Dunn,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S..  D.I.C.,  F.R.I.C. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Gamer,  O.B.E..  D.Sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Gibson,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.I.C, 
F.R.S. 

Prof.  Sir  Ian  Heilbron,  D.S.O.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S. 

I. ,ady  Heilbron. 

E.  B.  Hughes,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 

D.  W.  Kent  Jones,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C. 

L.  A.  Jordan,  D.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  D.I.C.,  M.I.Chem.E., 
F.R.I.C. 

R.  Lessing,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C.,  M.I.Chem.E., 
M. Inst. Gas. E. 

D.  C.  Martin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C. 

H.  W.  Melville.  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 

E.  M.  Myers,  Esq. 

J.  Davidson  Pratt,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.I.C, 
M.I.Chem.E. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Rideal,  M.B.E.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
P  R  I  C  P  R  S 

Sir  Robert  Robertson,  K.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 
PRTCPRS  • 

Sir  Robert  Robinson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  I^L.D.,  F.R.I.C, 
P  R  S 

F.  H.  Rogers,  M.I.Chem.E.,  F.C.I.P.A. 


The  principal  officers  are: 


Hon.  Treasurer:  Prof.  E.  C.  Dodds,  M.V.O.,  D.Sc., 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S. 

Hon.  Secretary:  J.  H.  Bushill,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C. 
Hon.  Organiser:  Lieut.-Colonel  Francis  J.  Griffin, 
A.L.A.,  F.R.E.S. 


Food  Maaufactun 


U.S.  Buys  British  Custard  Firm 

Sir  Robert  Bird,  chairman  of 
Alfred  Bird  and  Sons,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  General  Foods 
Corporation  of  America  has 
bought  up  the  £403,000  worth  of 
shares  of  “Bird’s  Custard.” 

Sir  Robert  explained  that  in  ex¬ 
change  they  were  being  let  into  a 
number  of  American  trade  secrets 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  cereals,  and  that  the  deal  would 
facilitate  a  development  which 
this  country  and  Europe  need. 


Record  Sugar  Beet  Crop 

Final  figures  for  the  1946-1947 
sugar  beet  crop  show  that  it  was 
a  record  for  Great  Britain.  The 
yield  of  110  tons  per  acre  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  1-3  tons,  the  previous  highest 
being  the  10-37  ton  crop  in  1939- 
1940.  The  average  sugar  content 
was  slightly  lower  than  usual — 
just  under  16  per  cent,  compared 
with  16-17  per  cent,  in  1943-1946, 
and  the  yield  of  sugar  has  been 
estimated  at  570,000  tons  all 
grades. 

The  campaign  lasted  much 
longer  than  usual,  and  the  last 
factory  to  close  was  Felstead  on 
March  3,  after  it  had  been  opera¬ 
ting  continuously  for  142  days. 

The  harvest  was  anything  but 
easy  for  farjners,  yet  in  spite  of 
the  almost  unprecedented  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  estimated  that  99  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  reached  the 
factories. 

More  than  4j  million  tons  of 
beet  were  processed;  300,000  tons 
of  sugar  beet  pulp  for  animal  feed, 
and  133,000  tons  of  molasses  for 
industrial  purposes  were  produced 
in  addition  to  the  sugar. 


Binder  for  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

Green  leather  binders  are  now 
available  for  subscribers  to  Food 
Manufacture  holding  up  to  twelve 
copies;  these  binders  are  designed 
to  keep  all  copies  clean  and  flat, 
and  any  copy  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  instantly  without  tools 
or  equipment.  Readers  who  wish 
to  keep  copies  permanently  on 
their  library  shelves  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence  are  advised  to  make  early 
application  for  the  binders,  as 
stocks  are  limited. 

'  June,  1947 


Technical  Radio  College 

In  order  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
for  technical  and  engineering 
training  in  radio,  television,  and 
other  branches  of  electronics. 
Electric  and  Musical  Industries, 
Ltd.,  have  acquired  the  London 
Radio  College  at  Chiswick.  This 
branch  is  designed  to  provide 
technical,  scientific,  and  operating 
instruction  from  a  British  centre 
for  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

I'lirther  details  of  this,  and 
other  activities  of  Electric  and 
Musical  Industries,  Ltd.,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  published  report  in 
l>ooklet  form  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the 
company. 


Torquay  Health  Congress 

Dominion  and  colonial  govern¬ 
ments,  cities,  universities,  and 
protectorates  will  be  represented 
at  the  Health  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Torquay  from  June  2  to  June  6. 
In  addition,  some  2,000  delegates 
will  attend  from  British  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  local  authori¬ 
ties,  and  public  bodies. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
cover  a  wide  field,  and  include  the 
microbiological  aspects  of  food 
quality,  which  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  section. 

Other  papers  to  be  read  are 
“  Milk :  A  Food  for  Thought,” 
“  Meat  Transportation,”  “  Fish 
Inspection,”  and  “  Some  Condi¬ 
tions  Affecting  the  Liver  in  Food 
Animals.” 


-  ^ 


A  bench  labelling  macbine  suitable  for  round,  flat,  or  square  bottles  and 
containers. 


Bench  Labelling  Machine 

A  patent  has  recently  been 
granted  for  a  bench  labelling 
machine.  Comparatively  small, 
but  robust,  it  is  easily  transfer¬ 
able  from  one  place  ^to  another. 
It  is  driven  by  |  h.p.  motor  and 
is  self-contained. 

The  labeller  will  gum  and  affix 
labels  on  round,  flat,  or  square 
bottles  and  containers,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  flat  label¬ 
ling.  Labels  can  be  securely 
affixed  in  the  same  spot,  even  if 


containers  have  panels,  elevations, 
or  a  recess.  With  an  output  of 
approximately  thirty-six  labels 
per  minute,  the  machine  can 
handle  labels  from  the  size  of  a 
postage  stamp  to  3  in.  diameter. 
A  dating  and  coding  device  will 
print  up  to  six  letters  or  figures 
on  the  back  of  the  label. 

The  patentees,  R.  J.  Newman 
and  D.  L.  Freund,  are  responsible 
for  the  manufacture  of  these 
labelling  machines,  and  the  makers 
are  D.  Trapow  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
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The  Austin  25  cwt.  “  Three-Way  ”  van. 


“Three-Way”  Van 

A  new  “  Three-Way  ”  delivery 
van  should  prove  popular  with 
traders  and  transport  organisa¬ 
tions.  Its  outstanding  features 
are  the  large  body  capacity  of  300 
cubic  feet,  provision  for  “  three- 
way  ”  loading,  forward  mounted 
cab,  and  short  wheelbase. 

The  loading  is  achieved  by  large 
opening  double  doors  at  the  rear, 
and  doors  opening  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  body  oi\  each  side. 
All  the  body  doors  can  be  locked 
with  the  ignition  key,  and  the 
tongue  ana  grooved  wood  floor 
has  steel  wearing  plates  to  with¬ 
stand  continuous  loading  and  un¬ 
loading. 

Powered  with  a  four-cylinder 
overhead  valve  engine  of  2,199 
c.c.  capacity,  developing  65  b.h.p. 
at  8,700  r.p.m.,  and  having  a 
maximum  torque  of  158  lb.  ft.  at 
1,200  r.p.m.,  the  van  is  capable 
of  handling  its  full  payload  of  25 
cwt.  with  ease  and  economy. 


Container  Shortage 

The  supply  position  of  fibre- 
board  cases,  wooden  boxes,  metal 
drums,  and  sacks  is  reported  to 
be  far  worse  than  in  the  war 
years.  The  coal  crisis  has  resulted 
in  loss  of  production  at  the  board 
mills,  and  imports  of  raw  materials 
are  insufficient  because  of  export 
difficulties. 

In  view  of  this,  intensive  co- 
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operation  is  appealed  for  by  Con¬ 
tainer  Recovery  Service.  First 
set  up  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  C.R.S.  has  collected  over 
250,000,000  packages  for  re-use  in 
packing  such  diverse  products  as 
margarine,  soap,  canned  goods, 
condensed  milk,  baby  foods,  and 
syrup.  The  controller  of  the 
service  makes  an  urgent  appeal  to 
retailers  and  wholesalers  to  open 
all  C.R.S.  marked  packages  care¬ 
fully,  and  to  make  sure  that  they 
hand  them  only  to  authorised  col¬ 
lectors.  By  helping  the  many 
manufacturers  participating  in 
the  C.R.S.  scheme,  traders  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  ensure 
their  own  future  supplies. 

The  position  is  now  so  critical 
that  unless  all  containers  are  re¬ 
turned  quickly,  goods  may  be  in 
still  shorter  supply  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  makers  to  pack 
them.  - 

Herring  versus  Wheat 

A  setback  to  the  Scottish 
Herring  Board’s  plans  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  market  in  Germany  may 
result  from  a  new  move  by  the 
American  authorities. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United 
States,  possibly  viewing  Germany 
as  a  useful  customer  for  any 
future  American  wheat  surplus,  is 
pushing  the  advantages  of  wheat 
to  the  exclusion  of  herring  on  the 
ground  that  wheat  has  four  times 
the  calorific  value  of  herring. — 
Bulletin  and  Scots  Pictorial. 


Mr.  John  R.  MacLeod 

Shortly  relinquishing  his  positic^ 
as  managing  director  of  Bilsland 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Mr, 
John  R.  MacLeod  will  be  succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  Grant  Lawson,  formerly 
Director  for  Bread,  Ministry  of 
Food. 

This  change  has  been  necessi¬ 
tated  by  Mr.  MacLeod’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  position  in  the  London 
headquarters  of  the  same  group 
of  companies,  but  he  will  retain  a 
close  interest  in  the  bakery  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Bilsland  Brothers, 
Ltd. 


Catering  Quarterly  I  ( 

The  first  issue  of  the  Caterinf  ! 

Quarterly,  official  journal  of  Tht  j 

Industrial  Catering  Association,  ‘ 

has  recently  been  published.  Con¬ 
tents  include  news  of  Association 
activities,  members’  movements,  *■ 

and  new  appointments.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  widely  separated  c 

members  to  maintain  closer  con-  ^ 

tact  with  each  other  and  to  keep  y 

them  informed  of  developmenb  p 

of  interest  within  and  without  tiM  Ij 

movement.  Technical  articles  os  si 

all  aspects  of  catering  manag^  d 

-ment  will  appear  regularly,  as  ft 

well  as  library  notes  and  officiil  si 

food  news.  ti 

The  layout  is  designed  to  permit  v 

periodic  binding  and  thus  enable  s| 

readers  to  retain  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  interest  in  a  convenient  ir 

form. 


A  British  Refinery  in  War-Tine 

A  well  produced,  illustrated 
catalogue  is  being  distributed  by 
the  Manchester  Oil  Refinen, 
giving  details  of  the  way  di^ 
culties  were  overcome  during  the 
war,  and  particulars  of  new  pro¬ 
ducts  developed  by  the  research 
staff. 

Some  of  these  products  are  new 
corrosion  -  inhibitors,  emulsifiers, 
and  wetting  and  fat-splittiii| 
agents.  As  a  result  of  resear^ 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  oil  imported  for  the  refinery 
is  being  turned  into  marketable 
products. 

The  catalogue  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  pictorial  record  of  the  woA 
of  one  of  Britain’s  main  refineries. 

Food  Manufaetsn 
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Industrial  Designers 

The  second  Design  Refresher 
Course,  organised  by  the  Central 
Institute  of  Art  and  Design  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Council  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Design,  was  held  during 
April. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of 
lectures  and  discussion  groups, 
the  programme  included  visits  to 
plastics  factories  and  printing 
works. 

Lecturers  responsible  for  the 
course  and  for  leading  the  discus¬ 
sion  groups  were  selected  for  their 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  design,  architecture,  fashion, 
and  interior  design.  Particulars 
of  further  design  refresher  courses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Central 
Institute  of  Art  and  Design,  41-42, 
Dover  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Britain's  Coining  Events 

A  pocket  booklet  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  the  current 
year,  containing  useful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  notes,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  British  Travel  As¬ 
sociation.  The  booklet  includes 
dates  of  orchestral  concerts,  con¬ 
ferences,  old  customs,  horticultural 
shows,  exhibitions,  sheep  dog ' 
trials,  highland  games  and  festi¬ 
vals,  as  well  as  the  principal 
sporting  events  of  1947. 

A  section  for  overseas  visitors 
includes  information  regarding 
passports  and  customs,  ration 
books  and  hotels,  climate  and 
health,  currency  and  gratuities. 


Thermostatic  Device  Metals 

A  booklet  produced  with  the 
object  of  giving  the  engineer  de¬ 
signing  thermostatic  devices  in- 
foraation  on  the  properties  of 
WUco-Wiggin  Thermometals  has 
rwntly  been  published.  Informa- 
Uon  is  tabulated  in  a  way  which 
will  enable  him  to  choose  the  best 
grade,  form  and  size  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  application.  Charts  show 
the  relationships  between  deflec¬ 
tion,  force  characteristics,  and 
dimensions  of  these  Thermometals. 
Conversion  tables  form  a  section 
of  the  booklet,  adding  to  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  as  a  work  for  handy 
reference 
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Enterprise  Scotland  1947 

SCOTLAND  TO  SHOW  HER  GOODS  TO  THE  WORLD 


“  Enterprise  Scotland  ”  will  be 
an  Exhibition  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  scope  and  enterprise  of 
Scotland’s  industry.  It  will  show 
the  contribution  which  Scottish 
industry  is  making  to  the  export 
drive.  '  It  will  display  the  skill  of 
Scottish  designers  and  craftsmen, 
and  will  reveal  the  high  quality 
of  the  goods  which  Scotland  has 
to  offer  to  her  own  people  and  the 
world. 

The  Exhibition  will  open  on 
August  25,  and  will  continue  into 
September.  It  will  be  staged  in 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  with 
supplementary  displays  in  at  least 
twelve  of  the  shop  windows  in 
Princes  Street. 

While  all  Scottish  industry  will 
be  represented,  the  main  groups 
will  be  shipbuilding,  textiles, 
printing,  furniture,  leather  goods 
and  accessories,  sports  goods, 
domestic  appliances,  scientific  in¬ 
struments,  tools,  glass,  and  pot¬ 
tery.  A  special  feature  will  be  a 
section  arranged  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  for  Scotland. 

“  Scotland  Tomorrow  ”  section 
is  being  organised  by  the  Depart- 

All-Fibre  Drum 

Before  the  war,  the  fibre 
drum  industry  in  the 
United  States  was  well 
established,  catering  for 
the  packing  not  only  of 
powders  and  crystals,  but 
liquids,  including  paints. 

The  illustration  depicts 
two  Fiberkeg  containers, 
and  it  is  claimed  that 
these  new  types  bear 
comparison  with  the  best 
American  designs. 

Cheaper,  but  robust  types 
will  become  available  as 
the  paper  supply  position 
improves,  and  they  will 
extend  to  cover  both  the 
paint  and  oil  trades. 

With  their  full  open  tops 
and  easy  closures,  these 
containers  will  have 
general  appeal  to  those 
manufacturers  seeking  a 
clean  and  strong  fibre  Two  o 

drum  for  home  or  export  the  pa 

trade.  paints. 


ment  of  Health  for  Scotland.  It 
will  show  the  important  steps 
which  have  been  taken  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  new  Scottish  towns  and 
industrial  estates.  The  theme  of 
this  section  will  be  to  show 
the  State  as  the  servant  of  the 
family. 

Finally,  the  Exhibition  will 
spill  over  into  the  streets  of  the 
Scottish  capital.  In  addition  to 
the  shop  window  display,  the 
pageant  of  colour  will  pour  into 
the  main  shopping  street  of  the 
Scottish  capital. 

In  organising  the  Exhibition, 
the  Committee  will  work  in  the 
closest  association  with  the  Trade 
Associations  and  with  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Committee.  The 
preliminary  approach  to  industry 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Exhibition  will  receive  strong 
support  from  all  the  major  Scot¬ 
tish  industries. 

This  will  be  a  selective  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  space  will  not  be  sold. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  process 
of  selection  will  begin  in  June. 


Two  of  the  new  all-fibre  containers  catering  for 
the  packing  of  powders,  crystals,  liquids,  and 
paints. 


New  Refrigeration  Factory 

The  expansion  of  the  existing 
factory  of  L.  Sterne  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  due  to  an  increasing  and  world¬ 
wide  demand  for  refrigeration 
units. 

The  new  factory  covers  some 
50,000  square  feet,  and  is  planned 
to  produce  500  condensing  uniti 
per  week.  Production  of  other 
models,  which  include  4,  6,  and  16 
gallon  ice  cream  conservators, 
package  conservators,  freezers, 
and  coolers,  will  also  be  improved. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  the 
extension  is  in  full  production, 
some  *200  additional  workers  wiD 
be  employed. _ 


Mr.  A.  J.  Brittain,  factoiy  superintendent,  lifts  the  first  sod  on  the  site  of  the 
new  factory  to  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  Pliofilm.  Reading  left 
to  right :  Messrs.  J.  Pribble,  factory  engineer,  G.  Smethurst,  constructional 
engineer,  A.  J.  Brittain,  A.  S.  Bishop,  sales  director,  and  C.  Lein,  sales  manager. 


British  Pliofilm  Factory 

A  new  factory,  which  aims  to 
produce  sufficient  Pliofilm  for  the 
wrapping  needs  of  this  country, 
is  being  erected  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. 

Developed  in  Goodyear  labora¬ 
tories,  this  product  was  used  ex¬ 
tensively  during  the  war  for  the 
protection  of  foodstuffs,  and  its 
use  will  eliminate  the  description 
“  perishable  ”  for  many  products. 
It  has  already  become  a  familiar 
pack  in  America  for  lettuce,  fresh 
fruit,  pickles,  and  so  on. 


Modern  Flour  Mill 

“  If  you  think  of  the  modern 
flour  mill  as  a  dusty  place  with 
an  odd  cobweb  here  and  there, 
you  are  very  much  mistaken,” 
said  Mr.  Alan  Williams,  a  director 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  Brothers 
(Rotherham),  Ltd.,  to  members 
of  the  Rotherham  Rotary  Club  on 
April  2,  when  he  spoke  on  “  Flour 
Milling.” 

The  Town  Mill,  Rotherham,  he 
continued,  was  situated  on  a  river 
and  was  originally  a  vat-house. 
The  records  dated  back  to  1820, 
when  a  certain  John  Broadhead 
purchased  the  house  and  turned 
it  into  a  flour  mill.  About  1877  it 
was  purchased  by  auction  by  the 
speaker’s  grandfather,  who  was 
joined  by  his  brothers,  and  so 
the  present  milling  firm  was 
started.  The  mill  had  actually 
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been  in  the  family  about  100 
years.  In  the  1880s  the  roller 
system  was  introduced,  and  in 
1945  an  interest  in  the  firm  was 
purchased  by  Hovis,  Ltd.,  al¬ 
though  the  management  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Robinson 
family. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Williams  said  the  pre-war  loaf 
had  not  as  high  a  vitamin  content 
as  the  85  per  cent,  extract  loaf  of 
today.  He  handed  round  for  in¬ 
spection  samples  of  pre-war,  war¬ 
time,  and  post-war  bread,  and  the 
members,  whose  weekly  luncheon 
bread  (fingers  of  toast)  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  advent  of  bread 
rationing,  longingly  examined  the 
pure  white  pre-war  exhibit. 

An  industrialist  and  fellow 
Rotarian,  thanking  Mr.  Williams, 
said  that  in  addition  to  being  a 
capable  miller  and  proving  him¬ 
self  an  eloquent  speaker,  Mr. 
Williams  could  bake  a  loaf  of 
bread  which  outshone  the  efforts 
of  any  housewife. 


Hull  Factory  Expansion 

Expenditure  of  about  £2,000,000 
has  been  authorised  by  the  Dis¬ 
tillers  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a  view  to 
expanding  output  at  the  works  at 
Salt  End,  Hull,  belonging  to  their 
subsidiary,  British  Industrial  Sol¬ 
vents,  Ltd.  The  products  in¬ 
volved  cover  solvents,  plasticisers, 
and  acetic  acid  and  anhydride. 


Scientific  Instruments 

Among  the  instruments  shows 
by  Bristol’s  Instrument  Co.,  Ltd., 
at  the  Physical  Society  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  a  remote-recording  tel^ 
meter,  designed  for  transmittinf 
readings  of  pressure,  temperature, 
liquid  level,  flow,  etc.,  over  any 
distance  by  means  of  telephone 
lines,  carrier  current,  or  radio. 
The  Metavane  pneumatic  tel^ 
meter  is  another  instrument  d^ 
signed  for  inter-works  transmii- 
sion  of  the  same  records  over 
•distances  of  up  to  1,200  feet,  or 
more  if  quick  response  is  not 
e.ssential. 

The  recording  pneumatic  differ¬ 
ential  condensate  controller  is  an 
item  designed  specifically  to  over¬ 
come  the  disadvantages  met  with 
on  some  special  applications  in 
the  use  of  the  orthodox  type  of 
steam  trap.  _ 

New  I.C.I.  Factory 

A  new  large-scale  factory  is  to 
be  opened  at  Ardeer  in  Scotl^ 
by  Imperial  Chemical  Industria, 
Ltd.,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Cellofas  range  of  products. 

This  group  of  ethers  of  cellu¬ 
lose  has  many  applications,  beinf 
used  as  emulsifiers  and  thickenen 
in  foodstuffs  for  the  manufactur* 
of  synthetic  cream,  ice  cream,  and 
salad  cream;  as  a  constituent  on 
.synthetic  detergents;  and  as  » 
binder  in  pulp  for  paper  making. 

It  is  hoped  before  the  end  of  tbf 
year  to  start  up  a  large-s<w 
plant  at  Ardeer  capable  of  making 
several  hundred  tons  of  product  * 
year. 


Food  Manufactart 


Fruit  Annual 

The  first  post-war  edition  of 
the  Fruit  Annual,  the  only  year 
book  and  directory  of  the  world 
fruit  trade,  is  to  be  published 
either  in  Jidy  or  Au^rust.  The 
new  edition  will  be  a  complete 
reference  work  on  fruit,  dealing 
with  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved 
fruit,  pulps,  etc.,  and  will  form 
an  up-to-date  record  of  world 
fruit  trade.  In  addition,  the  book 
will  contain  a  world  directory  of 
all  firms  connected  with  the  fruit 
industry. 


D.I.C.E.A.  Meeting 

A  review  of  the  past  year’s  ac¬ 
tivities  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  H. 
Crowther,  President  of  the  Dairy 
and  Ice  Cream  Equipment  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  ninth  annual  general 
meeting  held  on  April  23.  During 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Crowther  informed  members  of 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Knock’s  gift  of 
twenty  guineas,  presented  to  the 
Association  for  “  occasions  of 
fellowship,”  and  welcomed  Cap¬ 
tain  A.  F.  Gear  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  who  presented 
tankards  to  Messrs.  Shepheard, 
Clayton  Marshall,  and  Crowther 
as  a  memento  to  past  Presidents. 

Mr.  Peter  K.  MacKenzie,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  America’s  new 
dairy  organisation,  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustries  Society  International, 
founded  by  the  Dairy  Industries 
Supply  Association  of  America, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  D.I.C.E.A.  should  associ¬ 
ate  itself  with  membership  of  this 
new  Society. 

The  forthcoming  Dairy  Show  to 
be  held  in  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers’  Association  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  in  order  that  the 
members  might  be  made  aware  of 
the  exact  position  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  further  meeting.  This 
took  place  on  May  8,  when  the 
D.I.C.E.A.  unanimously  expressed 
their  determination,  despite 
present  difficulties,  to  support  the 
B.D.F.A.  Show  in  the  fullest 
measure  in  their  power,  and  to 
make  the  best  possible  exhibits 
which  circumstances  permitted. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

•  England  is  dying  from  lack 
of  calories. — Dr.  Franklin  Bick- 
nell. 

•  If  Mr.  Dalton  had  been  more 
wide  awake  he  would  have 
clapped  a  tax  on  ice  cream. — 
"  Bromley  and  Kentish  Times." 

•  I  seem  to  have  heard  that 
from  14  lb.  of  peanuts  you  can 
get  5  lb.  of  margarine  and  close 
on  a  bottle  of  gin. — Mr.  W. 
Leonard,  M.P. 

•  One  dried  egg=  i  tablespoon: 

I  tablespoon=i  oz.;  1  packet  = 
5  oz.  at  2s.  6d.:  I  dried  egg  = 
bd. — A  correspondent  to  the 
“  Sunday  Express." 

•  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
make  sausages  out  of  pure  tallow 
and  that  is  all  that  is  left  to  us. 
— .•!  butcher  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Glasgow. 

•  Unstoned  dates  are  dates 
which  have  not  been  stoned; 
dates  which  have  not,  that  is 
to  say,  had  their  stones  re¬ 
moved. — The  Minister  of  Food. 

•  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  at 
a  British  Restaurant  some  tea 
sold  as  coffee  was  thought  by 
customers  to  be  cocoa? — Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd,  M.P.,  to  Dr. 
Edith  Summerskill. 

•  There  are  times  now  and  then 
when  w'e  all  feel  a  little  below 
par.  If  instead  of  rushing  off 
for  a  lx)ttle  of  Dr.  Bunkum’s 
tonic  to  brace  us  up  we  would 
go  to  Nature  herself  for  the 
greatest  of  all  food  tonics — 
milk — we’d  be  a  different  lot 
of  men  and  women. — "  Certified 
Milk." 

•  Is  the  Minister  of  Food  aware 
that  standard  cooking  fat  has 
a  tendency  to  turn  blue  and 
explode  when  used  for  cooking  ? 
Can  the  Minister  say  whether 
he  can  guarantee  any  caution¬ 
ary  interval  between  turning 
blue  and  starting  to  spit?  — 
Mr.  Joynson-Hicks,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Keeling,  M.P. 

•  I  can  assure  you  that  we  of 
the  meat  trade  who  are  at  the 
Ministry  of  Food  headquarters 
do  not  get  any  kick  out  of 
making  life  difficult  for  you 
and,  as  soon  as  supplies  permit 
a  more  generous  supply  of  meat 
for  manufacture  and  for  the 
ration,  you  may  be  sure  we 
shall  do  what  you  would  wish 
us  to  do. — 5i>  Henry  Turner. 


Packaging  Developments 

Continued  developments  in  uses 
of  packaging  are  indicated  in  a 
recent  issue  of  PATRA  Packaging 
Abstracts  by  items  describing  the 
packaging  of  meat  (enabling  it  to 
be  cooked  in  the  pack),  and  other 
foods. 

New  or  improved  heat-sealing 
and  thermopla.stic  compounds  for 
use  in  packaging  continue  to 
appear,  and  among  such  develop¬ 
ments  there  are  American  patents 
providing  compositions  giving 
coatings  of  low  moisture  vapour 
permeability.  A  number  of  ad¬ 
hesives  are  also  referred  to,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  resin  adhesive 
which,  it  is  claimed,  dries  excep¬ 
tionally  'fast  and  withstands  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat,  freezing,  and 
moisture. 

OBITUARY 
Mr.  L.  H.  King 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  L.  H.  King,  a  director  of 
Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.,  on  April  14. 
A  memorial  service  was  held  on 
April  23  at  Christ  Church,  Woburn 
Square,  London. 

• 

Mr.  George  W.  Horner 

We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Horner  at  New- 
ca.stle-upon-Tyne  on  April  5.  Mr. 
Horner,  who  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  was  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  George  W.  Horner 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 

He  took  over  the  business  in 
1{M)7  when  it  was  producing  a 
mixed  variety  of  confectionery  in 
comparatively  small  quantities. 
Very  early  on  Mr.  Horner,  seeing 
the  probable  trend  of  future  trade 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of 
toffee,  decided  to  specialise  in  this 
direction.’  From  this  very  small 
beginning,  under  Mr.  Horner’s 
able  and  wise  direction,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  George  W.  Horner  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  largest  and  best-known 
toffee  firms  in  the  country. 


Change  of  Address 
The  new  address  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Weighing  and  Packing 
Machine  Co.  is  now  Autopack 
(London),  Ltd.,  Cuffley,  via  Pot¬ 
ters  Bar,  Middlesex. 
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Booklet  on  Increased  ProductkM: 


Few  managements  these  days 
would  fail  to  admit  that  increase 
production  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs.  F.  W.  Deakin,  in 
a  small  booklet  entitled  £qual 
‘Reward  for  Equal  Effort  (price 
2s.  6d.),  has  recognised  this  need, 
and  outlines  in  simple  terms  the 
value  and  meaning  of  piecework 
rates  and  Time  Study,  as  a  means 
towards  more  output. 

Written  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  this  little 
volume  will  be  found  handy  for 
reference  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  Time  Study. 


McDougall’s 

Illustrated  on  this  page  is  the 
new  plant  installed  at  McDougall’s 
flour  mills,  Millwall  Dock,  Lon¬ 
don,  since  the  artiele  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  appeared  in  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture,  1938  (p.  293).  The  top 
picture  shows  some  new  Speight 
plansifters,  manufactured  by 
Henry  Simon,  Ltd.  Each  plan- 
sifter,  suspended  on  bamboos, 
rotates  so  as  to  shake  the  flour 
through  sheets  of  silk  or  fine  wire 
inside  the  six  sections.  In  dress¬ 
ing  flour  one  section  can  sift  350 
to  1,600  lb.  per  hour,  depending 
on  the  percentage  of  flour  in  tl\,e 
feed  and  the  mesh  of  silk  or  fine 
wire  used.  The  good  lighting  in 
the  photograph  is  due  partly  to 
fluorescent  lighting,  which  has 
lately  been  fitted,  and  partly  to  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint. 

The  second  photograph  shows 
the  pipes  of  a  new  high  speed 
suction  exhaust  system  (also  made 
by  Henry  Simon,  Ltd.)  entering 
and  leaving  the  purifiers.  The 
system  maintains  a  controlled 
pressure  in  the  purifiers  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  current  of  cool  air  which 


Industrial  Conference 

The  subject  of  an  industrial 
conference,  held  on  March  27, 
was  teamwork  in  industry.  Amoni 
those  who  spoke  were  managii; 
directors,  works  managers,  shn 
yard  workers,  and  the  Presidt 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  SoUk 
Africa.  All  the  speakers  stresseu 
Bran  is  removed  in  these  purifiers  by  m^ais  of  air  currents  rising  through  the  remarkable  results  in  output 
a  series  of  sieves.  PAofe :  Le»ntrd  Hill  Limited.  by  attention  to  teamwork.  - 


Food  Manufadui' 


Stocks  are  sorted  out  and  graded  in  the  Speight  plansifters,  each  consistiig  if 
an  arrangement  of  sifting  trays  rotating  together  in  an  enclc^  box,  suspeiM 
from  flexible  bamboos.  PAe/o:  Leonard  Hill  Limited. 


separates  the  bran  from  the  flour. 
Dust  is  also  extracted  by  this 
system  and  collected  by  a  dust 
collector  in  the  basement.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  mill  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible  is  a  task  which  goes  on 
continuously  from  Monday  morn¬ 


ing  to  Friday  night,  as  the  mill 
works  on  a  twenW-four  hour, 
three-shift  basis.  The  polished 
hardwood  floors  are  constantly 
swept,  but  in  the  event  of  repairs 
a  method  of  secret  nailing  is  used 
to  prevent  any  possible  harbour¬ 
ing  of  dust. 
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Manufacturers  of  Adhesives  Lunch  Together 


The  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Vejfetable  Adhesives 
held  their  second  Annual  Lunch 
preceding  their  sixth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ly  on  April  25,  at  which  some 
forty  members  and  guests  were 
present.  In  introducing  the  guests, 
Sr.  L.  D.  Coombe,  the  President 
in  the  chair,  made  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  in  which  he  included  Mr. 

G.  T.  Harwood  Stamper,  M.B.E., 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  Sir  Leonard 
Browett,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Skilton,  Director  of  Cereals,  Mr. 

H.  F.  M.  Hoare  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill. 

Among  the  speakers,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Harwood  Stamper,  M.B.E.,  of 
Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  referred  feel¬ 
ingly  to  the  repercussions  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  industrial  operations. 
The  effect  of  action,  necessary 
under  war-time  conditions,  was 
not  always  fully  considered,  and 
frequently  reached  much  further 
than  was  originally  contemplated. 
High  speed  packing,  he  said,  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  adhesive  used; 
large  quantities  of  food  could  be 
spoiled  by  the  odour  of  the  ad- 

esive,  and  he  particularly  stressed 

re  effect  of  unsuitable  material 
on  the  temper  and  goodwill  of  the 
workers,  many  of  whom  (in  spite 
of  popular  beliefs)  still  take  a 
pride  in  their  work. 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  Director  of 
Starch,  Ministry  of  Food,  who 
appeared  to  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  most  of  the  members,  said 
he  much  appreciated  the  way  in 
which  the  Association  had  always 
put  national  interests  in  front  of 
pei^nal  ones,  and  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  past  and  present  sources 
of  supply  of  the  various  starches 
used  in  this  country.  In  an  ex¬ 
cellent  speech  of  Ministerial  char¬ 
acter,  punctuated  with  apt  stories 
in  a  lighter  vein,  he  urged  the 
^ociation  to  stand  by  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  products  and  stick 
‘ogether. 

Sir  Leonard  Browett,  K.C.B., 
4>.B.E.,  Director  of  the  National 
cjnion  of  Manufacturers,  who  paid 
‘ 'ibute  to  Lt.-Col.  V.  I.  Robins, 
O.B.E.,  the  secretary,  believes 
that  the  Government  appreciate 
that  interference  with  industrial 
|•rogre88  does  more  harm  than 
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good,  and  he  spoke  as  a  Civil 
Servant  of  forty  years*  distin¬ 
guished  service.  He  indicated 
that  vegetable  adhesives  would 
come  off  the  Export  Licence  list 
in  the  next  publication. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Mr.  L.  D.  Coombe,  Mr.  Reginald 
Coombe,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  May.  (G/oy 
and  Empire  Adhesives.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hagedorn  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Lee.  (Sichel  Adhesives,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  Douglas.  (Henry  Smith.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Smith.  (H.  A.  Smith. 
Ltd.) 

Mr.  R.  M.  L.  Francis  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  G.  Williams.  (National  Ad¬ 
hesives,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  Wilford  White.  (The  London 
Paste  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Coats.  (The  Feculose 
Co.) 

Mr.  J.  Heskett.  (Challenge  Adhe¬ 
sives,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  F.  T.  Woodhead.  (The  British 
Paste  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  L.  Kano  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood- 
nough.  (A. I.  Adhesives.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  R.  A.  Watson.  (A.  Wilme  Col¬ 
lier,  Ltd.,  and  Kirkwood,  Craig  and 
Co..  Ltd.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Thomas.  (George  Nelson 
Dale  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Edwardson.  (E.  W.  Ed- 
wardson  and  Co..  Ltd.) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Burton.  (Fixol  and  Stick- 
phast.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  J.  Saxon  Jones,  Mr.  A.  J.  Jen- 
kin,  and  Mr.  J.  Morris.  (Samuel  Jones 
and  Co..  Ltd.) 

Mr.  F.  J.  Gray.  (E.  T.  Marler,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  M.  J.  Edwards.  (Reliance  Ad¬ 
hesives.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  B.  F.  Chick  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
George.  (Rex  Paste,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  A.  Romegialli  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Spence.  (Starch  Products.  Ltd.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Nash.  (Duchd  and 
Knight,  Ltd.) 

Mr.  S.  G.  A.  Wise.  (Yorkshire 
Dyeware  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Sir  Leonard  Browett,  K.C.B,, 
C.B.E.  (Director,  National  Union  of 
Manufacturers.) 

Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill.  (Chairman, 
Leonard  Hill  Limited.) 

Mr.  H.  F.  M.  Hoare.  (Board  of 
Trade.) 

Mr.  John  Roberts.  (Director  of 
Starch,  Ministry  of  Food.) 

Lieut.-Colond  V.  I.  Robins,  O.B.E., 
A.C.A.  (Secretary,  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Vegetable  Adhe¬ 
sives.) 

Mr.  T.  F.  Skilton.  (Ministry  of 
Food.) 

Mr.  G.  T.  Harwood  Stamper, 
M.B.E.  (Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 


ANNUAL  GENERAL 
MEETINGS 

Bovril,  Ltd. — The  fiftieth  annual 
general  meeting  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  March  24.  The  net  profit 
for  the  year  was  £373,919,  leaving 
a  balance,  after  deduction  of 
taxation,  of  £223,919.  A  final 
dividend  was  recommended  of  7| 
per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  stock, 
making  10  per  cent,  for  the  year 
1946,  and  a  bonus  of  2^  per  cent. 

Home  and  Colonial  Stores. — 
A  dividend  of  9  per  cent,  is  being 
paid,  thus  consolidating  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  payment  of  8  per 
cent,  dividend  and  6  per  cent, 
bonus. 

H.P.  Sauce,  Ltd. — After  pro¬ 
vision  for  income  tax,  the  net 
profit  for  the  year  stands  at 
£169,234,  an  increase  of  £7,000 
over  the  preceding  year.  The 
Board  recommended  a  supple¬ 
mentary  distribution  equivalent 
to  5  per  cent,  on  the  issued 
Ordinary  capital. 

James  Pascal,  Ltd. — A  total 
dividend  of  7j  per  cent,  was 
recommended  for  Preferred  Ordin¬ 
ary  shareholders,  this  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the 
previous  year.  Correspondingly 
increased  dividends  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  Preference  and  Ordin¬ 
ary  shareholders. 

Rowntree  and  Co.,  Ltd. — A  final 
dividend  of  7i  per  cent,  free  of 
tax  was  recommended  to  be  paid 
to  Ordinary  Shareholders,  bring¬ 
ing  distribution  for  the  year  up 
to  10  per  cent.  Profits  were 
£317,344  as  compared  with 
£269,589  for  1945. 

United  Canners,  Ltd. — It  was 
proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  17| 
per  cent,  .(less  tax).  The  com¬ 
bined  net  profits  of  the  company, 
and  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
after  taxation  and  directors’  fees 
was  £85,918. 

Walker  Cain,  Ltd. — A  final 
dividend  was  recommended  of  11 
per  cent.,  less  income  tax,  making 
with  the  interim  of  4  per  cent,  a 
total  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  for 
the  year. 

British  Pepper  and  Spice  Co., 
Ltd. — The  net  profit  for  the  year 
to  be  distributed  was  £17,268,  and 
a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  less  tax 
was  recommended. 
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OVERSEAS 

Floating  Whale  Oil  Factory 

Norway’s  largest  floating  whale 
oil  factory,  the  Cosmosthree,  of 
25,000  tons  deadweight,  has  been 
launched  in  Gothenburg.  She  will 
have  a  daily  production  capacity 
of  450  tons  of  whale  od. 

The  vessel  is  built  as  a  motor 
tanker,  and  between  whaling 
seasons  will  be  used  in  the  tanker 
freight  trade.  The  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  22,000,000  Swedish 
kroner.  _ 

U.S.  Heavy  Food  Exports 

U.S.  exports  of  foodstuffs 
during  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year  have  continued  at  the 
heavy  rate  maintained  during 

1946,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  Commerce  Department. 

Foodstuff  exports  for  January 
and  February  were  valued  at 
nearly  398,000,000  dollars,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  about  440,000,000  dollars 
in  the  same  months  of  1946.  How¬ 
ever,  these  figures  include  non¬ 
commercial  shipments  such  as 
Lend-Lease  and  ITNRRA  which 
have  declined  considerably  in 

1947. 

Total  imports  of  foodstuffs 
during  January  and  February  of 
this  year  rose  42- 1  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  months  of  1946. 
The  largest  increases  were  in 
coffee,  cant  sugar,  cocoa  beans, 
prepared  coconut  meat,  and  black 
pepper. 

Foodstuffs  recording  the  greatest 
increase  in  exports  in  the  January- 
February,  1947,  period,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  months  last 
year,  were  grains,  fruits,  nuts, 
sugar,  animal  oils,  and  edible  fats. 
Shipments  of  wheat  flour  rose 
.50-7  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
13-4  per  cent,  in  value.  Wheat 
flour  shipped  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  totalled 
14,930,000  sacks  of  45-4  kilograms 
,  each. 

Shipments  of  milled  rice  in¬ 
creased  43-2  per  cent.,  dried  beans 
112-4  per  cent.,  dried  eggs  124  per 
cent.,  and  corn  2,273  per  cent. 
The  large  percentage  increase  for 
corn  resulted  from  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  to  Italy  on  the  UNRRA 
account,  and  to  Germany  for  the 
Army  of  Occupation. 
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New  South  African  Agency 

Mr.  W.  E.  Robertson  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Coetzee  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
Trading  Co.  (Proprietary),  Ltd., 
Garlick  House,  Harrison  Street, 
Johannesburg. 

With  wide  interests  in  the  raw 
material  field  for  the  foo<l, 
chemical,  and  paint  industries, 
this  organisation  has  now  ex¬ 
tended  its  activities  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  agency  offering  dis¬ 
tribution  to  manufacturers.  En¬ 
quiries  will  be  welcomed  from 
organisations  interested  in  extend¬ 
ing  their  sales  in  South  Africa. 


Soviet  Floating  Fish  Canneries 

A  fleet  of  floating  canneries,  to 
operate  in  northern  Pacific  waters 
and  in  the  Bering  Sea,  is  being 
organised  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  vessels  will  operate 
in  the  Kamchatka  crab  fishery 
from  April  to  August  of  each 
year,  when  it  will  change  over  to 
the  salmon  fishery.  The  fishing 
crews  work  from  42  ft.  powered 
launches.  Each  boat  is  manned 
by  six  or  seven  men  who  lay  and 
haul  the  tangle  nets  each  tide. 
After  return  to  the  parent  ship, 
the  crabs  are  removed  from  the 
nets,  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  the  meaty  legs  are  piled  into 
4  ft.  diameter  steel  baskets  for 
processing. 

The  baskets  are  then  immersed 
in  steam  cookers  on  deck  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  afterwards 
hoisted  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  into  the  sea  water,  where 
the  meat  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
crab  legs  are  afterwards  put  on  a 
conveyor  belt  on  the  deck  for 
shelling,  cleaning,  and  further 
processing. 

The  main  packing  room  is  58  ft. 
long  and  .50  ft.  wide,  and  special 
features  of  this  floating  cannery 
are  the  number  of  electrically 
driven  machines  on  board  and  the 
special  sampling  room  for  cutting 
sample  cans  from  each  batch  as 
they  come  out  of  the  retorts.  A 
laboratory  is  also  fitted  on  the 
boat  deck,  and  chemical  tests  are 
made  of  fish  brought  aboard  and 
also  of  each  batch  of  processed 
fish. 


Norwegian  Dried  Fish  Factory 

A  Norwegian  factory  in  Aale- 
sund,  off  the  west  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way,  has  commenced  production 
of  Norsk  Pressfish,  dried  and  com¬ 
pressed  fish  which  can  be  kept 
for  several  years  without  de¬ 
terioration. — Reuter. 


Russian  Sugar  Mill  Expansioa 

The  construction  of  a  sugar  mill 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  over 
6,000  tons  has  been  completed  in 
Byelo-Russia,  in  addition  to  the 
nine  further  sugar  mills  shortly 
to  be  established  in  the  Republic. 
— Reuter’s  Trade  Service. 


Wheat  Flour  Production 

While  British  wheat  flour  pro¬ 
duction  is  about  the  same  as  before 
the  war,  the  United  States’  figure 
is  40  per  cent,  higher,  according 
to  an  analysis  published  by  the 
United  Nations.  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  approaches  the  pre-war 
level,  and  that  of  Australia  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher. 

The  effects  of  war-time  and 
post-war  inflation  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  are  clearly  evident  in  a  table 
on  wholesale  prices,  which  con¬ 
tains  figures  for  32  (-ountriei. 
Italian  prices  are  about  3,000  per 
cent,  of  pre-war  levels,  and  in 
France  the  increa.se  is  more  than 
800  per  cent.  In  Bulgaria  and 
Finland  the  level  shows  a  600  per 
cent,  increase,  and  in  the  Mid& 
East  prices  tend  to  be  about  400 
per  cent,  of  pre-war. 

In  fourteen  countries,  including 
several  South  American  countries, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia,  India,  Ireland, 
Egypt,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
wholesale  prices  are  from  200  to 
300  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of 
1939. 

Several  other  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  show  much  smaller  changes. 
In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Vene 
zuela,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
prices  advanced  from  40  per  cent, 
to  60  per  cent.  only.  In  Norway 
and  Sweden  they  are  up  about  7J 
per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  wholesale  prica 
were  about  80  per  cent. 
pre-war,  having  reached  new  higi 
levels  last  February. 

Food  Manufoftnf* 


Maple  Sugar 

AN  OLD  INDIAN  INDUSTRY 


Several  million  maple  trees, 
which  at  this  time  of  year  have 
the  sap  rising,  will  produce  millions 
of  pounds  of  the  sweetest  sugar. 

Canada  alone  will  account  fur  a 
Itrge  number  of  tapped  trees, 
while  in  the  New  England  States 
the  industry  has  flourished  ever 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
and  found  the  Red  Indians  in 
possession  of  a  kind  of  sugar  they 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
before. 

It  was  primarily  an  Indian  in¬ 
dustry.  The  maple  and  the  Red 
Man  being  alike  native  to  the 
.\nierican  Continent,  there  it  was 
that  this  variety  of  sugar  became 
to  the  American  savage  of  many 
centuries  ago  as  useful  as  the  milk 
of  the  coconut  was  to  the  natives 
(rf  Africa. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  white 
man’s  maple  sugar  is  superior 
to  that  produced  by  the  Red 
Indians  long  before  the  days 
of  Columbus.  The  process  is  still 


very  primitive, 
as  modern  pro¬ 
cesses  go.  The 
essentials  are  the 
trees,  a  quantity 
of  troughs  for 
the  juice  to  run 
out,  some  pails,  a 
boiler,  a  fire  of 
faggots,  and  a 
knack  which 
comes  from  a 
little  experience. 

Naturally  the 
industry  has 
grown.  But  its 
commercial  and 
not  its  manufac¬ 
turing  side  has 
kept  pace  with 
modern  methods. 

There  have 
been  few  changes 
of  procedure,  and 
this  spring  the 
family  of  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  Que- 


Collecting  the  syrup  in  barrels. 


bee  will  go  into  the  woods  with 
the  same  kind  of  utensils  that 
their  forbears  used  in,  say,  1732, 
and  the  same  sort  of  squarish 
blocks  and  round  cakes  of  con¬ 
densed  sweetness  will  issue  from 
the  forests  when  the  season 
ends. 

The  output  this  year  will  be  so 
large  as  to  run  to  a  value  that 
can  only  be  expressed  in  millions 
of  Canadian  and  American  dollars. 
Nowadays  New  York  will  pay 
almost  anything  for  the  Canadian 
syrup.  For  the  War-time  Prices 
and  Trade  Board  recently  an¬ 
nounced  maple  syrup  and  maple 
products  free  from  price  control. 
The  Canadian  price  has  jumped 
recently  from  16s.  to  30s.  a  gallon 
tin,  direct  from  the  producer 
before  production  has  actually 
started,  while  the  American  pro¬ 
duct  is  around  30s.  for  a  tin  which 
is  one-fifth  smaller. 

Sap  has  been  running  very 
freely,  and  the  local  people  fore¬ 
cast  an  exceptionally  good  crop 
this  year.  About  30  gal.  to  35 
gal.  of  syrup  has  to  be  tapped 
and  boiled  down  to  produce  1  gal. 
of  the  saleable  product. 


T*PPli«  the  maple  trees  at  St.  Hilaire,  Quebec. 
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Food  Controls  in  South  Africa 


THE  CASE  FOR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


A  Memorandum  on  the  Market¬ 
ing  Act  and  Control  Board  for 
submission  to  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  recently  issued 
by  the  Chamber  of  Agricultural 
Distributors’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Associations  on  behalf  of : 


The  South  African  Grain  Trade 
Association. 

The  Grain  Brokers’  Association  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Transvaal  Wholesale  Produce 
Merchants’  Association. 

The  Malt  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  South  Africa.  * 

The  Institute  of  Market  Agents  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Federation  of  Livestock  Auc¬ 
tioneers  of  South  Africa. 


The  burden  of  the  Memoran¬ 
dum,  which  runs  into  20,000 
words,"  is  the  reform  of  the 
Marketing  Act  and  the  importance 
of  private  enterprise  in  place  of 
monopoly  control.  Objection  is 
raised  against  Control  Boards 
with  the  producers  majority, 
which,  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  have  dictatorial  powers 
over  practically  all  distributive 
trades  and  agricultural  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Courts.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  impracticability  of  centralised 
bureaucratic  control. 

The  refown  of  the  Marketing 
Act  and  the  need  for  balanced 
representation  is  postulated. 

“  The  Marketing  Act  is  not  axio¬ 
matic.  It  was  introduced  under 
the  pressure  of  an  agricultural  de¬ 
pression.  For  various  economic 
and  sociological  reasons  the  farm¬ 
ing  population  is  decreasing 
rapidly,  and  South  Africa  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realise,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  that  the  consumer  must 
ultimately  dominate  the  entire 
economic  position.  All  produc¬ 
tion,  marketing,  and  distribution 
is  finally  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  consumer.  In  highly  de¬ 
veloped  countries  the  consumer  is 
the  State,  hence  everything  is 
done  in  national  interest  and  not 
sectional  interest.  Control  Boards 
must  therefore  be  reconstituted  to 
serve  the  majority,  thus  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  wider  concept  of  rela¬ 
tive  security  for  all  sections. 


Trade  and  manufacturing  powers 
to  privileged  semi-State  organisa¬ 
tions  and  institutions  must  be 
withdrawn  or  limited  to  use  only 
in  times  of  national  emergency. 
Representation  must  be  balanced 
or  in  favour  of  the  consumer. 

“  Private  enterprise  must  have 
free  scope  to  give  service  without 
any  possibility  of  discrimination, 
elimination,  or  restriction  other 
than  during  times  of  shortages  or 
when  exhortation  or  exploitation 
of  public  ignorance  is  clearly 
proved. 

“  To  rationalise  farming  and  to 
limit  trade  profits  will  not  assist 
the  farmers  as  a  whole  nor  the 
mass  consumer  unless  provision  is 
made  whereby  the  average  mass 
consumer  will  always  have  ade¬ 
quate  purchasing  power  or  is  sub¬ 
sidised  to  buy  sufficient  foodstuffs. 
The  maintenance  of  demand  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  creating  stability  for  producers. 
Moreover,  it  requires  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  hitherto  given  by  the 
State  because,  notwithstanding 
times  of  plenty,  a  large  percentage 
of  consumers  do  not  consume 
sufficient  for  good  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

“  It  is  therefore  recommended  : 


High  Speed  Canning  of  Salmoi 

The  canning  of  salmon  in  British 
Columbia  is  now  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  industry,  more  than  thirty 
plants  being  in  operation. 

During  the  spawning  seasoa 
thousands  of  men  and  woma 
assemble  at  the  many  canneria 
along  the  coast,  and  after  pr^ 
paration,  the  salmon  are  packed 
in  empty  cans  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
or  eighty  a  minute,  salt  beinf 
added  automatically. 


"  I.  A  minimum  price  to  the 
farmer.  This  gives  him  stability 
during  times  of  surpluses  because 
during  such  times  free  competition 
does  not  work  owing  to  (a)  the 
marginal  cost  structure  and  {b)  the 
limitation  of  consumption. 

"2.  A  fixed  margin  of  percentage 
profit  on  cost  for  the  trade.  This 
ensures  competition  and  allows  the 
different  groups  adequate  scope  for 
any  adjustments  perhaps  required. 

"  3.  Large  reserve  stocks  to  be 
held,  thus  avoiding  poor  services, 
black  marketing,  exorbitant  prices 
and  lack  of  supplies  for  many.  This 
is  also*  necessary  because  during 
shortages  free  competition  also  fails 
to  operate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
competition  then  reacts  exactly  the 
opposite  way  by  forcing  prices  to 
the  limit  to  which  consumers  are 
prepared  to  go.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  trade  but  a  weakness  in  the 
system  and  can  only  be  met  by 
having  reserves,  purchased  from 

{Concluded  at  foot  of  next  column.) 


Armour’s  Eightieth  Anniversary 

This  year  Armour  and  Co.,  d 
Chicago,  celebrate  their  eightieth 
anniversary. 

During  its  existence  the  com¬ 
pany  has  pioneered  many  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  meat-packing  in¬ 
dustry.  When  first  founded,  it 
had  a  capacity  of  30,000  hop 
annually,  the  equivalent  of  a 
three-day  kill  in  the  Chicago  plant 
today.  One  example  of  progress 
is  found  in  its  complete  line  of 
newly  designed  packages,  labels, 
and  wrappers,  wherein  the  entire 
Armour  line  of  food  products  now 
bears  a  “  family  resemblance  ”  in 
design  and  appearance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"Armour  installed  the  first  electric 
railway  for  the  hauling  of  pro¬ 
ducts  around  the  large  Chicago 
plant  before  electricity  was  used 
for  trolley  cars  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Among  the  contributions  the 
company  has  made  to  meat  pro¬ 
cessing  developments  are  the  brine 
chill  method  of  cooling  carcases, 
the  high-pressure  method  of  wash¬ 
ing  both  hog  and  beef  carcases, 
the  use  of  electric  scribe  saws, 
meat-cutting  saws  and  rump  saws, 
and  the  invention  of  an  automatic 
lard  carton  filling  machine. 


{Concluded  from  preceding  column.) 
year  to  year,  on  hand.  Hence  the 
need  for  grain  elevators,  cold  stor¬ 
ages,  and  canning  factories. 

"4.  Rationing  if  reserve  stocb 
are  impossible.  Such  rationing  mast 
commence  with  full  control  over  all 
sources  of  food  production. 


“  The  above  conditions  will  gjvc  1 
a  form  of  relative  price  stability  I  ^ 
allowing  scope  for  developments  | 
and  ensuring  supplies.” 


Food  Manufaduf* 


Eire’s  Sagar  Prospects 

Eire  expects  an  increased  sugar 
yield  as  a  result  of  the  arrival  in 
Dublin  of  3,000  tons  of  potash 
from  Spain. 

The  reduction  of  sugar  during 
the  war  in  Eire  is  accepted  as 
being  due  to  the  lack  of  balanced 
fertil  Users.  The  whole  country 
has  suffered  from  potash  starva¬ 
tion  as  there  have  been  no  supplies 
since  1939,  and  this  cargo  is  the 
first  consignment  of  a  total  of 
7,000  tons  which  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Irish  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  in  Spain. 

“The  potash,”  declared  Lieut. 
General  Costello,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Irish  Sugar  Company,  ”  will 
be  distributed  to  beet  growers  in 
proportion  to  their  beet  acreage, 
the  ration  being  on  the  basis  of 
2  cwt.  per  acre.” 


Norwegian  Fish  Exports 

Final  statistics  for  the  year 
1946  reveal  that  Norway  exported 
a  total  of  260,000  tons  of  fish  last 
year.  This  is  equal  to  the  best 
figures  achieved  in  pre-war  years. 
The  leading  product  exported 
was  salt  herrings. 


Frozen  Unbaked  Pies 

A  new  line  of  frozen  pies  is 
being  introduced  in  America  by 
the  Paradise  Baking  Corporation. 
The  pies  are  sold  in  seven-inch 
heat-resistant  paper  plates  w’hich 
also  serve  as  baking  pans  and  con¬ 
tain  six  different  fillings — peach, 
apple,  mince,  apricot,  pineapple, 
and  cherry.  Pricked  out  letters 
and  figures  on  the  top  denote  the 
filling. 

All  pies  are  hand-made,  and  ex¬ 


periments  over  the  past  year  in 
the  preparation  of  the  dough  have 
resulted  in  a  crust  that  is  tender 
and  flaky  after  the  pie  is  baked. 

The  pies  are  packed  first  in  a 
Cellophane  wrapper  and  then  in  a 
cardboard  container,  and  delivery 
is  made  in  a  refrigerated  truck. 
For  shipment  overseas,  refriger¬ 
ated  containers,  containing  about 
160  pies,  are  used.  They  are 
packed  in  dry  ice  which  prevents 
defrosting  while  in  transit. 


Skim  Milk  for  Bread 

Skim  milk  for  bread-baking  has 
been  tried  in  Australia,  resulting 
in  a  superior  loaf  of  bread  which 
retains  its  freshness  for  several 
days.  Use  of  powdered  milk  for 
bread-baking  is  also  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Australian  Skim 
Milk  Utilisation  Committee. 
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Inrert  Sugar  Price  Increase 

The  Invert  Sugar  (Maximum 
Wholesale  Prices)  Order,  increas¬ 
ing  the  maximum  wholesale  prices 
of  invert  sugar  by  8s.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  came  into  force  on  May  1. 

The  increase  is  consequential 
upon  the  increased  price  of  sugar  ' 
for  manufacturing  purposes  which 
came  into  effect  on  March  30, 1947. 


Transhipment  of  Essential  Oils 

^  from  April  23,  1947,  tran- 
ihipment  licences  are  no  longer 
required  for  essential  oils,  or  hydro¬ 
carbon  oils,  which  are  imported 
and  entered  with  Customs  for  ex¬ 
portation  after  transit  through 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  way 
of  transhipment.  This  conces¬ 
sion  is  subject  to  such  conditions 
ai  to  security  for  re-exportation 
u  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise  may  impose. 


BWter  Containers 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  raw 
Baterials  it  will  be  impossible 
•Iping  the  coming  months  to  pro- 
^  for  the  manufacture  of  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Manners  and  cartons  needed  by 
®^r  packers  for  the  distribution 
«  packeted  butter.  It  will  be 
®®re  than  ever  necessary  to  use 


again  containers  already  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Traders  are  asked  to  do  their 
best  to  see  that  butter  containers 
of  all  kinds,  especially  wooden 
boxes,  are  preserved  from  damage 
and  to  return  them  as  soon  as 
possible  either  direct  to  the  sup- 

Sliers  or  through  the  Container 
lecovery  Service.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  distribution  of  packeted 
butter  to  the  trade  will  be  seriously 
hampered. 


Oliwe  Oil 

A  new  Order  has  been  made 
amending  the  Edible  Oils  (Control 
of  Sales)  Order,  1944.  Under  the 
new  Order,  which  came  into  force 
on  April  28,  1947,  trade  users,  in¬ 
cluding  catering  establishments, 
no  longer  need  a  permit  to  obtain 
supplies  of  olive  oil,  almond  oil, 
peach  kernel  oil  (or  apricot  oil), 
teaseed  oil,  and  hazelnut  oil. 


Resignations  and  Appointments 

Mr.  D.  R.  Lamb  has  found  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Director  of  Trans- 
rt.  Ministry  of  Food.  Mr.  G.  H. 
arle  succeeded  Mr.  Lamb  as 
Director  of  Transport  with  effect 
from  April  1,  1947. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Barnes  has  been  ap-  * 
pointed  a  Government  Director  of 
the  British  Sugar  Corporation,  in 
order  to  fill  the  vacancy  resulting 
from  the  death  of  Sir  Louis  Ker¬ 
shaw.  Mr.  Barnes,  who  has 
recently  retired  from  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  was  secretary  of  the 
Sugar  Commission  before  the  war 
and  assistant  secretary  in  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fo^  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
until  his  retirement. 

* 

Mr.  L.  W.  Phillips  has  found  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Controller  of  Storage 
and  Transport,  Ministry  of  Food. 


Labelling  of  Food  Order 

An  Order  amending  the  Label¬ 
ling  of  Food  Order,  1946,  came  into 
force  on  May  1.  This  applies 
to  all  foods  packed  in  advance 
ready  for  retail  sale  in  a  wrapper 
or  container,  unless  specifically 
exempted.  The  purpose  of  the 
amending  Order  is  to  add  to  the 
list  of  exemptions  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  (except  potatoes)  and 
single  toffee  apples,  since  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  impracticable 
for  these  items  to  be  labelled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  main  Order. 
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Import  of  Citric  Acid 

It  is  expected  that  the  Ministry 
of  Food  will  be  in  a  position  to 
distribute  small  quantities  of  im¬ 
ported  citric  acid.  It  is  proposed 
to  allocate  supplies  direct  to  such 
importers  as  can  establish  their 
claim  to  having  en^af^ed  in  this 
trade  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war. 

Importers  who  wish  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  scheme  should  apply 
for  full  details  to  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  Miscellaneous  Pood  Products 
Division,  39,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W.l. 


Manufacturing  Meat  Reductions 

A  temporary  reduction  in  allo¬ 
cations  of  meat  to  manufacturers 
of  meat  products,  other  than 
general  butchers,  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  May  5.  This  temporary 
reduction  will  not  apply  to  general 
butchers  whose  issues  have  already 
been  reduced. 

The  reduction  will  be  as  follows  ; 

(а)  Group  I  (large  manufacturers 
including  Kosher) — From  50  to  40 
per  cent,  of  pre-war  datum  usage. 

(б)  Group  II  (general  butchers) — 
No  change. 

(c)  Group  III  (small  manufac¬ 
turers  supplied  through  general 
butchers) — From  40  to  33I  per  cent, 
of  datum  expenditure. 

(d)  Group  IV  (pork  butchers) — 
From  60  to  50  per  cent,  of  basic 
wholesale  value  of  their  utilisations. 


Mustard  Order  Amendment 

An  Order  which  came  into  force 
on  April  16  amends  the  Food 
Standards  (Mustard)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1944.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  Order  is  to  reduce  the  pre¬ 
scribed  allyl  isothiocyanate  con¬ 
tent  of  mustard  from  0  35  to  0-28 
per  cent. 

This  reduction  is  of  a  temporary 
nature  until  such  time  as  increased 
supplies  of  English  brown  mustard 
flour  are  available. 

The  original  standard  for  mus¬ 
tard  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  good  quality  mustard  must 
contain  certain  proportions  of 
white  and  brown  mustard  flour. 
It  was  undesirable  to  prescribe 
these  proportions  as  a  standard, 
since  it  is  diiRcult  to  determine 
by  analysis  the  proportions  of 


each  variety  present  in  a  given 
sample.  Brown  mustard  flour  as 
the  more  expensive  was  the  in¬ 
gredient  in  which  the  deficiency 
would  be  most  likely  to  occur. 
The  principle  which  gives  brown 
mustard  flour  its  characteristic 
flavour  is  a  volatile  oil  called  allyl 
isothiocyanate.  As  the  quantity 
of  this  substance  in  any  given 
sample  of  mustard  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  it  was  selected  as  the  basis 
for  the  standard. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of 
home  produced  supplies  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  import  brown 
mustard  flour,  supplies  of  which 
are  also  limited.  The  allyl  iso¬ 
thiocyanate  content  of  the  im¬ 
ported  variety  is  substantially 
below  that  of  the  home-grown 
variety,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  maintain  mustard  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  present  level  if  the 
existing  .standard  of  0-35  per  cent, 
were  retained. 

Milk  Powder  for  Bakery  Schools 

Dried  skimmed  milk  pow’der,  on 
the  basis  of  3  oz.  per  student  per 
class,  is  now  available  for  tech¬ 
nical  in.structional  classes  in  bread¬ 
making  and  flour  confectionery. 
A  bakery  school  requiring  this 
commodity  should  apply  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Divisional 
Food  Officer  for  the  area. 


Rice  Order 

A  new  Order  amending  the  Rice 
(Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  S.R.  &  O.  1943,  No.  1505, 
came  into  operation  on  April  1. 
The  amending  Order  provides  for 
increases  in  the  prescribed  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  rice  and  rice  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  makes  small  increases 
in  the  margins  to  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

The  i.ssue  of  this  Order  implies 
no  early  resumption  of  supplies  of 
rice  or  rice  products  for  general 
distribution.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  world  shortage,  there  is 
no  early  prospect  of  fresh  supplies 
being  available  to  the  U.K. 

At  present  whole  rice  is  being 
allocated  by  the  Ministry  only  for 
ship’s  stores  and  for  oriental 
patients  in  hospitals,  and  broken 
rice  only  for  certain  essential 
manufacturing  uses. 


Barley  for  Distilling 

An  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  Scotch  Whisky  AssocU- 
tion  by  which  permission  will  be 
given  to  the  distillers  to  buy  .50, (M 
tons  of  barley  out  of  the  194| 
crop  and,  subject  to  a  satisfactory 
harvest,  a  further  75,000  tons  U 
the  autumn  out  of  the  1947  crop. 

In  return  for  this  permissioi, 
the  Scotch  Whisky  Associatioi 
has  agreed  to  the  Minister’s  r^ 
quest  to  raise  to  75  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  their  current  it- 
leases  for  export.  The  whole  of 
the  additional  amount  of  exports, 
which  involves  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  home  distribution  will, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  sold  is 
dollar  or  other  hard  currency 
countries. 

The  Minister  wishes  to  expres 
his  appreciation  of  the  willingnesi 
of  the  Scotch  Whisky  Association 
to  enter  into  this  undertaking, 
which  will  be  of  great  national 
benefit  by  assisting  in  the  export 
drive. 


Acreage  Payments 

A  notice  will  be  issued  in  due 
course  regarding  the  method  of 
applying  for  the  acreage  pay¬ 
ments  which  will  be  made  in  re¬ 
spect  of  land  devoted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes 
for  harvest  in  1947. 

In  the  meantime  it  can  be  stated 
that,  as  in  previous  years,  land 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  crops  has  been  sown,  but  on 
which,  contrary  to  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  and  in  spite  of  good 
hu.sbandry,  the  crop  has  failed 
and  has  had  to  be  ploughed  in, 
will  not  necessarily  be  ineligiblr 
for  acreage  payment  in  respect  of 
the  failed  crop,  although  it  may 
have  to  be  re-planted  with  another 
crop.  In  such  cases,  however,  a 
special  recommendation  by  the 
County  Agricultural  Executive 
Committee  after  inspection  will  be 
necessary  before  acreage  payment 
can  be  recommended.  Farmen 
are  accordingly  reminded  that  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  failure  of  any 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  or  potatow 
planted  for  harvest  in  1947,  noti¬ 
fication  should  be  given  to  their 
County  Agricultural  Executive 
Committee  in  order  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  inspection  can  be  carried  out. 
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Potato  Vinegar 

B.1797.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
you  have  available  on  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  (10 
per  cent,  acetic  acid)  f  rom  potatoes.  (Northumberland.) 

The  process  is  carried  out  in  three  stages,  firstly,  the 
preparation  of  potato  starch,  secondly,  conversion  of 
starch  to  ethyl  alcohol,  and  thirdly,  oxidation  of  ethyl 
alcohol  to  acetic  acid. 

The  potatoes  are  washed  and  thoroughly  rasped  or 
mashed  in  such  a  way  as  to  rupture  the  maximum 
number  of  starch-containing  cells  and  ensure  the  high¬ 
est  yield.  The  water  pulp  so  produced  is  washed  free 
from  loose  starch  and,  after  washing,  passed  to  a 
second  mashing  mill. 

Another  process  pulps  the  raw  material  in  the 
absence  of  air  and  the  mass  is  then  centrifuged, 
sulphurous  acid  generally  being  added  to  the  pulped 
mass  to  prevent  oxidation  or  the  tyrosine  by  the 
enzyme  tyrosinase  and  to  decolorise  any  melanine 
formed  as  a  by-product.  The  pulp  is  then  washed 
free  from  starch  and  fibrous  material  removed  by 
sieving.  The  raw  milk  starch  from  the  sieves  contains 
soluble  matter,  as  well  as  fibre  and  some  nitrogenous 
material  which  is  separated  from  the  wash  water  as 
soon  as  possible  by  tabling  and  centrifuging.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  tabling  and  centrifuging  minimises  sub- 
se^ent  difficulties. 

The  process  outlined  refers  to  starch  derived  from 
cereals,  which  are  so  treated  as  to  transform  the  starch 
into  sugar  which  is  then  fermented  to  yield  alcohol. 
Probably  the  process  is  adaptable  to  potato  starch. 

A  30  per  cent,  suspension  of  the  cereal  is  steamed 
under  pressure  to  gelatinise  the  starch,  which  is  then 
cooled  and  saccharified  by  the  addition  of  malt.  Con¬ 
version  is  complete  after  i  to  3  hours,  when  the  tempera- 
1  ture  is  raised  to  80°  C.  to  destroy  air  and  water  borne 
organisms  which  lower  the  yield  of  alcohol  and  operate 
I  otherwise  deleteriously.  Ammonium  bifluoride  or 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  added  to  the  wash  to  protect  the 
i  diastase.  The  liquid  is  separated  from  the  solid  matter 
1  and  cooled  to  17  to  a  1°  C.  The  yeast  culture,  which 
,  effects  the  conversion  to  alcohol,  is  then  added  and 
t  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise  to  within  the  optimum 

f  limits.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  two  days,  though 

ir  in  practice  an  extra  day  at  ca.  26°  is  usually  allowed. 

T  A  process,  due  to  Fernbach,  has  been  used  with 
I  potatoes,  but  the  yield  wa^  un.satisfactorily  low. 

«  Another  process,  due  to  Weizmann,  entailing  the 
t  bacterial  fermentation  of  starch-containing  material, 
«  ittduding  potatoes,  yields  a  mixture  of  acetone  and 
it  butyl  alcohol  and  has  been  modified,  by  using  B. 

n  tcetoethylicum  as  the  ferment,  and  molasses  as  start- 
B-  material,  to  give  acetone  and  ethyl  alcohol, 
ly  Oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  is  effected 
es  by  the  so-called  acetic  acid  fermentation  of  ethyl 

ti-  alcohol,  the  agent  being  a  member  of  the  genus 
sr  ecetobacter.  Chcidation  proceeds  most  favourably  in  a 
v(  concentration  of  10  to  13  per  cent.  6f  alcohol, 
ft-  An  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary  for  this 
it.  process,  which  is  carried  out  in  a  large  generator  with 
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perforated  shelves  at  the  bottom  and  higher  up  the 
vessel,  the  latter  supporting  a  load  of  beech  wood 
shavings  or  other  material  presenting  a  large  surface 
to  the  bacterial  action.  The  lower  perforated  shelf 
permits  of  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Above  the 
shavings  is  a  rotating  sprinkler,  providing  uniform 
distribution  of  the  vinegar  (added  as  a  starter)  and 
alcohol-containing  substrate.  The  liquid  product  may 
be  passed  continuously  through  the  same  generator,  or 
transferred  to  others,  until  the  required  concentration 
of  acid  is  obtained. 

Provision  may  also  be  made  for  ageing  the  vinegar, 
to  give  it  a  good  “  bouquet  ”  and  for  removing  im¬ 
purities  by  filtration  and  pasteurisation. 

Fuller  details  of  the  above  processes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  literature. 

Information  Supplied 

B.  1 730.  A  method  of  preventing  the  discoloration  of 
potatoes  during  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  savouries, 
etc.  (Beds.) 

B.1732.  Suppliers  of  automatic  strapping  machines. 
(France.) 

B.  1734.  Firm  manufacturing  equipment  capable  of 
cutting  cheese  curd  into  cubes.  (Lancs.) 

B.  1736.  Name  and  address  of  a  firm  supplying  blood 
plasma  and  blood  albumen.  (Holland.) 

B.1739.  Suppliers  of  an  apple  peeling  machine. 
(Notts.) 

B.1740.  Firms  supplying  stockinette  bags  suitable  for 
packing  frozen  baconer  and  porker  carcases;  also 
literature  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  gelatine. 
(W.  Africa.) 

B.  1741.  Suppliers  of  instruments  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  bread  doughs.  (Yorks.) 

B.1742.  Manufacturers  of  the  new  American  vacuum 
filler  mentioned  in  the  March  issue  of  Food  Manu¬ 
facture.  (Moray.) 

B.1744.  Name  and  address  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  “  Roto  ”  bag  making  machine. 
(London.) 

B.1745.  Addresses  of  British  soya  flour  mills. 
(London.) 

B.1748.  Manufacturers  of  a  plant  for  mixing 
shredded  suet  with  cereal  matter.  (London.) 

B.1749.  Methods  employed  and  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  meat  concentrates.  (Canada.) 

B.1750.  Manufacturers  of  containers  for  foods.  (W. 
Africa.) 

B.  1 7^52.  Manufacturers  of  agricultural  insecticides. 
(Somerset.) 

Information  Required 

B.1774.  Names  of  firms  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  purchase  0/(1)  black  pepper;  (2)  guinea  grains  {for 
the  manufacture  of  white  pepper);  (3)  chillies;  (4) 
capsicum;  (5)  melon  seeds  and  melon  seed  oil. 
Quotations  required.  (Nigeria.) 
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Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents,”  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 


the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
weekly  {annual  subscription  £2  lot.). 

Abstract  of  Recent  Specification 

The  Conditioning  and  Heat 
Treatment  of  Wheat 

The  invention  comprises  subjecting 
the  wheat  berries  to  the  direct  action 
of  steam  so  regulated  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  outer  layers  reaches 
between  no®  and  150®  F.  in  a  period 
up  to  ten  minutes,  followed  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  hot  berries  into  an  aqueous 
cooling  medium  such  as  cold  water 
and  leaving  them  immersed  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  berries  approximately 
to  atmospheric.  The  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  improve  the  baking  qualities  of 
the  wheat.  Surface  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved  by  passing  the  wheat  through 
a  machine  such  as  a  whizzer,  after 
which  the  wheat  may  be  milled  at 
once  or  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  bins 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
attain  the  optimum  distribution  of 
moisture  in  the  berries  for  miUing 
purposes.  This  period  will  vary  with 
wheats  of  different  natures,  and  may 
be  up  to  forty-eight  hours. 

5^5.741.  Henry  Simon.  Ltd.,  and 
Joseph  Flawith  Lockwood. 


Specificatkms  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

583,151.  Barnett  and  Foster,  Ltd., 
and  Raymond,  F.  G.  :  Means  for 
transferring  bottles  or  like  containers 
from  one  conveyer  to  others. 

583,219.  Shepherd,  G.  R.  (Westing- 
house  Electrical  International  Co.) : 
Treatment  of  meat. 

583,248.  Soya  Sales,  Ltd.,  Feree, 
J.  C.,  Cregagh  Dairies,  Ltd.,  and 
Simpson,  W.  J.  :  Production  of  liquid 
products  from  soya  bean  flour. 
583,278.  Low,  A.  M:  Preservation  of 
cheese. 

583,282.  Dumbleton,  C.,  and  Baker 
Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Delivery  of  sponge 
cake  and  like  webs  from  ovens  for 
further  treatment. 

583,298.  Hoover,  Ltd.:  Supporting 
and  centring  rotary  devices,  particu¬ 
larly  fans  of  absorption  refrigeration 
machines. 
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583,741.  Simon,  Ltd.,  H.,  and  Lock- 
wood.  J.  F. :  Conditioning  and  heat 
treatment  of  wheat. 

583,751.  Frigidaire,  Ltd.,  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  C.  E. :  Cold  storage  units. 
583,755.  Freemantle,  H.  R.  :  Cartons 
hnd  like  containers. 

583,757.  Gould,  H.  W.  :  Implement 
for  cutting  vegetable  matter. 

584.755-  Marash,  T.  E.  ;  Compiosition 
for  use  in  the  preservation  of  eggs  for' 
human  consumption. 

584,759.  Brown,  J.  B. :  Racks  for 
bakers’  trays  and  the  like. 

584,767.  Anderson,  J.  M. :  Ovens 
and  shelf  racks  therefor. 

584,846.  De  Vorst  Naamlooze  Ven- 
NOOTSCHAP. :  Refrigerating  machines 
of  the  absorption  type. 

584,897.  Clark  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  T. 
AND  C.,  and  Griffiths,  J.  H. : 
Jacketed  containers  and  pans. 


Trade  Marks 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest 
to  readers  has  been  selected  from  the 
”  Official  Trade  Marks  Journal  ”  and 
is  published  by  permission  of  the  Con- 
troUer  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  The 
journal  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  £2  los.). 

OHEEBIOATS. — 631,416.  Breakfast 
foods  prepared  from  oats.  General 
Mills,  uc.  (a  Corporation  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  United  States  of  America),  200, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  City 
of  Minneapolis  15,  State  of  Minnesota, 
United  States  of  America;  Millers  and 
Manufacturers. 

SWEETEX. — 642,743.  Edible  fats. 

ThomM  Hedley  and  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Phoenix 
Buildings,  Collingwood  Street.  New- 
castle-on-Tyne;  Manufacturers. 
DEXTOIiAO.-^43,742.  Milk  products 
(for  food).  Dried  Milk  Products,  Ltd., 
I,  Stoke  Road,  Guildford,  Surrey; 
Merchants. 

MEADOW  MAID.— 644,873.  Bread, 
cakes,  pastry,  sponge  cakes  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Blanchards  (Bakers),  Ltd.,  6, 
James  Street,  Kimberley,  Notting¬ 
ham;  Bakers  and  Confectioners. 
BWANA. — 644,940.  Coffee  and  tea. 
Millar  and  Terry,  Ltd.,  College  Hill, 
Haslemere,  Surrey;  Merchants. 


New  Companies 

Percy  Smith  and  Son  (Cool 
Meats),  Limited.  (427095.)  Rea^ 
74,  Spring  Street,  Barnsley.  To  t* 
over  bus.  of  a  pork  butcher  and  pi 
veyor  of  cooked  meats  carried  on 
Barnsley  by  Percy  Smith.  Nq 
cap.;  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Pen 
dirs. :  P.  Smith  and  Mrs.  F. 
Smith,  both  of  76,  Barnsley  Ra( 
Darton,  nr.  Barnsley;  R.  Smith,  a 
Charles  Street,  Barnsley. 

Ken  Wyer  (Importers) , 

(427165.)  Adelaide  House,  King  W 
liam  Street,  E.C.4.  To  carry  on  b« 
of  importers  of  fruit  and  vi  getahl 
etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £3,000  in  £i  shai 
Dir.:  K.  L.  J.  Wyer,  20,  Abl 
Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.8. 

J,  T.  Kemsley  (London),  Limih 
(427072.)  Hazells,  Southfleet,  Kb 
To  carry  on  bus.  of  fruit  and  prodl 
merchants,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £io,e 
in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  to  be  appoini 
by  subs.  Subs.:  J.  T.  Kenidl 
Southfleet,  Kent;  R.  W.  SmK 
Thombank,  Weavering,  Maidsin 
(acet.).  ^ 

W.  E.  Warren  and  Son,  LlmlMiJ 
(427305.)  85,  Masons  Hill,  Bromlejr; 

Kent.  To  take  over  bus.  of  baken, 
confectioners,  and  caterers  carried  00 
at  Bromley  by  W.  E.  S.  and  L.  0. 
Warren.  Nom.  cap. ;  £7,000  in 
shares  (3,500  cum.  pref.).  Din.; 
W.  E.  S.  Warren,  4,  Cromwell  Ckne, 
Bromley,  Kent;  L.  O.  Warren,  20, 
Pinewood  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

B.  Bird  and  Company,'  T.imUni 
(427419.)  Tividale,  Tipton,  Stafi. 
To  carry  on  bus.  of  manufactnren  of 
and  dealers  in  boiler  and  steam-iaisiBg 
plant  and  machinery,  etc.  Nom 
cap. :  £2,000  in  £i  shares.  Permt 
dirs. :  B.  Bird  and  Laura  Bird,  The 
Sheiling,  Birmingham  New  Road, 
Tividale,  Tipton. 

Oalcot  Plour  Mills,  LiolUd. 
(42733*-)  35.  Copthall  Avenoe, 

E.C.2.  Nom.  cap. :  £4,000  in 

shares.  Dirs. :  Sir  H.  Williams,  fc. 
Ashley  Gardens,  S.W.i;  A.  Jedlin,  34. 
Chelsea  Park  Gardens,  S.W.3. 

Peter  (Chiswick),  Limited.  (427390.) 
12,  High  Street,  Chiswick,  W.4.  To 
carry  on  bus.  of  butchers,  etc.  Non. 
cap. :  £1,000  in  £i  shares.  Din.: 
T.  M.  Tree,  43,  Shirley  Avenue,  (joy- 
don,  Surrey;  C.  Phillips,  16,  Inwood 
House,  E.  Dulwich,  S.E.22. 

Wrights  Bakeries,  Limited.  (427466.) 
Kingsway  Hall,  Kingsway,  W.C.2.  To 
carry  on  bus.  of  bakers,  confectiooaa 
etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £1,500  in  £i  shaita 
Dirs. :  E.  G.  Read  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Read,  71,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  Wood¬ 
ford,  E.18. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  cow 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons.  Litmtei, 
Company  Registration  Agents,  116. 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2- 
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